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Miss Massiin’s School 
For Girls 





Home Building on Pacific Avenue 
of Miss Hamlin’s School for Girls 


Boarding and day pupils. Pupils received 
at any time. Accredited by all accredit- 
ing institutions, both in California and in 
Eastern States. French school for little 
children. Please call, phone or address | 


MISS HAMLIN 


TELEPHONE WEST 546 


2117 
2230 PACIFIC AVENUE 2123 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Nature’s haunt, Stevens Creek. 
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Mt. Whitney from the West. 


The Ruler of the Range 


By Clarence Cullimore 


F YOU have followed the 19cky zig- 
zags that lead to the mountain tops, 
if you have been lured, bythe siren 
of the open trail, up to the heights 

of exhilaration that set every nerve 
a-jumping, then, each successive sea- 
son you will search for some plausible 
excuse to cast aside the shackles that 
bind to civilization, and leave the sti- 
fling valley for more abundant living 


in the rugged wilderness among the 
mighty peaks. Here you will, on a 
frosty July night, sit by the crackling 
juniper logs, and know that in all these 
old woods of ours there is naught of 
consequence in the list of human at- 
tributes, save it be a man’s character 
and a man’s manhood. 

If you are not of this great fra- 
ternity of mountaineers, you still pos- 
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Mt. Whitney, from the plateau at its base. 


sess a latent gem of primitive man- 
hood that may blossom forth and lead 
you to the wilderness. Come with 
me, and we will travel to the ruler of 
the range. It is not a lonely crest, 
dominating its surroundings in  soli- 
tary independence, but, rather, a Ti- 
tian brow whose dignity and awesome 
grandeur are enhanced by the lofty 
group of wild and savage pinnacles 


that stand attendant on the sharp, ter- 
rible crest. 

Mt. Whitney, clothed in ramparts 
of bronzed pines and sunken snow 
banks, glacier-burnished and ice-chis- 
eled, from the huge, broad buttresses 
up through wild ravines and spacious 
galleries ornamented by deep-fluted, 
slender minarets and a profusion of 
broad domes, rears its crown above all 





























On the edge of the timber line, Mt. Whitney, California. 


other mountains in the United States, 
exclusive of Alaska. 

Its altitude is 14,502 feet above the 
level of the sea. It is situated, in an 
air-line, about twelve miles directly 
west of the village of Lone Pine in 
Inyo County, California. This ap- 
proach is very precipitous, but, by its 
western side, travelers from the San 
Joaquin Valley may reach its base 


through a series of easy climbs, con- 
suming not more than ten days’ time. 
At Crabtree Meadow by the moun- 
tain’s foot, you will lie awake at night 
on a fragrant bed of pine needles to 
look far above at patches of snow that 


linger late into the summer. Over- 
head, the cold, white stars sparkle 
with a new and more compelling bril- 
liancy. Your very being tingles with 




















The lone Smithsonian cabin on the crest of Mt. Whitney. 


desire for daylight to dawn on the 
morning of your ascent of the loftiest 
peak in the land. 

From Crabtree the climb is difficult 
but not hazardous. There are no pre- 
cipitous heights to scale, but, withal, 
it requires a stout heart and toughened 
muscles to labor through the rock- 
rooted foxtail pines up to the knarled 
junipers that fringe the tiraber-line. 


This sparse and tragic growth is sprin- 
kled, here and there, with bleached 
and barkless sentinels that have lost 
their struggle for existence against 
the fierceness of the winter’s blasts. 
The winding, zizzag trail leads over 
slippery, polished rocks, through a 
bog or two, and then over patches of 
last winter’s snow, where, underneath 
a snow bridge hung with crystal icy- 




















Shivering on the sheltered side of the cabin on the summit. 
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cles, rushes a sparkling rivulet. Now, 
the common trail leads you through an 
abrupt chimney, carved out of solid 
rock. There are other chimneys that 
lead almost to the summit. Which- 
ever way you go, hands and arms will 
be of service in the climb. 

From the mountain’s side you look 
back at a wild, forbidding wall of rock, 
scarred and ice-hewn, at whose feet 
there blinks two eye-like sapphire 
lakes from out their sockets of snow 
and ice. Pushing upward, the rock, 
on which you have for a moment bal- 
anced, slips to leap with tremendous 
bounds into the chasm below. Each 
time you pause for breath, you behold 
a more expansive, wilder-growing 
panorama, until at last you struggle 
over the jagged blocks of rock to the 
highest jutting ledge of all. Here 
stands the stone cabin, built in 1909 
for observations by the Smithsonian 
Institute. 

Shivering on its sheltered side, you 
look below. Almost two miles beneath, 
to the east, there stretches a dreamlike 
picture of the Owen’s Valley. Its 
river winds through desert olive, sagy 
waste to touch the vivid green spots 
where lie the villages of Independence 
and Lone Pine, then on to a broad ex- 
panse of shimmering sunlit blue of 
Owen’s Lake. 

Beyond this valley is another range 
that shuts from view the lowest land 
in the United States—Death Valley. 

Turning to the west, you find a more 
tremendous awe-inspiring sight. Down 
thousands of feet and far away lies 
the valley of the Kern, nourished by 
a hundred snow-fed branches. To the 
south of this appears the vague blue 
where lurk the thousand wonders of 
the canyon of the King’s; and all 














A lone sentinel om the mountainside. 


about, as far as the eye can reach from 
the snowy ranks of Kaweah and far 
beyond Mt. Brewer, myriads of snow- 
crowned peaks, passes and amphi- 
theatres stretch in wild, surpassing 
magnificence. 

It is here that for one brief moment 
you can forget the petty quibblings 
far below, and lose your own identity 
in the exhilarated freedom and rever- 
ent exultation that cries aloud your 
kinship to the maker of the hills. 

















A camp in Indian territory. 


Three Years a Captive Among Indians 


By J. A. Leeman, M. D. 


MONG those who came to 
A Texas in the early days was 

Joseph Sowell, from Tennes- 

see. He came with his young 
family and two negro women, and 
settled on Red River at a place still 
known as “Sowell’s Bluff.” Later he 
moved back from the river and settled 
within the present limits of Funnin 
County. The county was very sparse- 
ly settled, and often raided by bands 
of hostile Indians, and Joseph Sowell 
was authorized to raise a company of 
minute men for the protection of the 
settlers. 

These minute men were to always 
be in readiness at a moment’s warning 
to mount their horses and go in pur- 
suit of a band of hostiles. They had 
no regular camp, but remained at their 
homes, always having a horse ready 
and their guns in order. When In- 
dians were discovered in the country 


the man who first saw them was the 
runner to notify the minute men. On 
one occasion, Captain Sowell and his 
men followed a band of raiding In- 
dians and overtook them near Red 
River, and a severe fight ensued in 
which eight Indians were killed and 
three minute men wounded. 

The home of Captain Sowell was 
in the edge of a prairie, the timber 
circling around his place from the 
east to the northwest, the distance 
north to the timber line being about 
half a mile. 

Late one evening in the summer of 
1842, John Sowell, a boy 13 years of 
age, was sent by his father across the 
prairie, north, to drive up the milk 
cows, which had a habit of stopping 
in the edge of the prairie to graze, in- 
stead of coming on to the cow pen. On 
this occasion the boy had crossed the 
prairie and was near the edge of the 
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timber when two Indians rose up out 
of the tall grass within a few yards 
of-him. He turned and ran, but one 
of the Indians soon caught him and 
dragged him into the woods, at the 
same time choking him, so that he 
could give no alarm. 

The Indians had their horses tied 
in the timber, and when they arrived 
at the place where the horses were 
they stripped all of the clothing from 
the boy, even to his hat, and threw 
them on the ground. They then placed 
him, naked, behind one of the Indians 
on the bare back of the horse. 

They then set out towards the north- 
west, rapidly, keeping in the timber. 
All night they rode fast, and all the 
following day in the hot sun, and the 
boy’s back was badly blistered. He 
had a thick head of hair, which came 
down over his neck, and was a pro- 
tection to those parts. The Indians 
expected pursuit, and often looked 
back the way they came. 

Just before sundown they came to 
a creek, and the Indians dismounted 
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and staked out their horses, and while 
one started a fire the other went to 
hunt a deer. When John was lifted 
from the horse and his feet placed 
upon the ground he was unable to 
stand, and fell. His back was very 
sore from the sunburn, and he turned 
over on his chest and lay with his face 
on his arms during the night. He 
knew after the long night ride that his 
father had no chance to rescue him. 
Trailing could only be done by day- 
light. The hunter soon returned with 
a smal] deer, and the two Indians sat 
and broiled and ate of the meat, and 
talked in a low guttural tone until 
far into the night. 

In the meantime there was great ex- 
citement at the Sowell home, and in 
fact all over the settlement. The 
cows discovered the presence of the 
Indians when they arose from the 
grass to catch the boy, and at once 
ran across the prairie towards the 
house, holding their heads high, and 
some of them occasionally stopping 
to look back. Captain Sowell noticed 














A corner of a group of Indians. 











Visitors in the 


the commotion among the cattle, and 
at first thought his son was running 
them in, but soon abandoned that 
idea when he saw that the cows were 
frightened as they dashed up. They 
were used to the boy, and would not 
run from him in that manner. Sowell 
now thought of Indians, and became 
uneasy about the boy, and walked out 
a short distance to see if he was com- 
ing, but seeing nothing of him hurried 
to the house and told his wife that he 
believed Indians were around and he 
was going to see about John. He took 
down his rifle and pistols (muzzle- 
loaders) and hurriedly left the house. 

The mother and the two negro wo- 
men now greatly excited, went out 
and looked across the prairie as long 
as they could distinguish objects. The 
captain hurried around the prairie, 
concealed from view in the timber. 
It was now getting dark, and he could 
see nothing of the boy or hear any- 
thing that would give a clue as to what 
was transpiring. He knew that it 
would not do to call, as that would 
disclose his presence to the Indians, if 
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it were Indians, and they would slip 
up on him in the darkness an! kill 
him, and no assistance rendered the 
boy. So he went cautiously, alert to 
every sound, determined, however, if 
he heard an outcry from the lad to 
go to him regardless of consequences. 
But all was still, and he retraced his 
steps to the house, hoping that the boy 
might have arrived, but such was not 
the case. His wife and the negro wo- 
men were almost frenzied, and it was 
all the captain could do to keep them 
from crying aloud. 

Those old-time plantation slave wo- 
men were almost as devoted to the 
children of their masters as their 
mothers, and would risk their lives 
or even die for them. The captain 
now told his wife and the negro wo- 
men that they must keep quiet and 
watch and listen, and if they detected 
the presence of Indians to quit the 
house and take to the woods and hide 
themselves in the darkness. He had 
to leave them alone and go to notify 
the minute men that he was not satis- 
fied the Indians had killed John or 


























Holding a pow-wow. 
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taken him captive. Saddling his horse 
he hurried away to the nearest minute 
man, four miles away, told him of the 
situation, and instructed him to make 
haste and notify the others, and all to 
meet at his house. He then hurried 
back home, and found the situation as 
he had left it. 

Before midnight all of the minute 
men had arrived, fifteen in number, 
and a bold search commenced with 
lights, hunting for the body if the 
boy had been killed. Nothing was 
revealed, however, until daylight, and 
then the clothes were found. The lack 
of blood stains or marks of violence 
on the garments, gave some assurance 
that the boy had not been killed, and 
was a captive. It gave the wretched 
mother some relief when the clothing 
was carried to the house, and she eag- 
erly examined them. Only a _ torn 
place in the collar of the shirt where 
the Indian gripped him hard while 
dragging him to the horses. 

It was soon discovered that only 
two Indians had been present, and the 
captain picked five of the men who 
had the best horses to go with him on 
the trail, and sent two young fellows 
to stay as guards at his house. The 
others he sent back home, fearing that 
other Indians were in the country, 
these two only branching off from the 
main band. What anxious hours were 
these while the mother waited to hear 
tidings of her boy, her only child. 

All day the pursuers rode as fast as 
they could under the circumstances, 
following a trail, but only twenty miles 
were made by dark, when the trail 
could no longer be followed until day- 
light again. That night the captain 
correctly reasoned thus: The Indians 
had covered forty miles the night be- 
fore and at least fifty on this day, and 
were now sixty miles ahead. He saw 
that it was hopeless to continue the 
pursuit, and the party returned, the 
minute men to their various homes, 
and the captain to his and also to an 
almost broken-hearted wife and 
mother. 

* ok * * 


Next morning the Indians ate some 


more of their meat, and then one of 
them approached John, who was still 
lying on his chest, and seeing the 
large puffed up blisters on his back, 
struck them hard blows with his hand 
and burst them. He then jerked the 
boy to a sitting position and offered 
him some meat, but he was sick and 
mad, and refused to take it. His back 
felt like it had been salted and pep- 
pered. 

The Indian now thought of a plan 
to make his captive eat. He sharpened 
a stick, and then cutting off a morsel 
of meat, stuck the stick through it, and 
then held it to the boy’s mouth. John 
kept his mouth closed. The Indian 
then commenced jabbing the stick to 
his mouth, and he was compelled to 
open it and take the meat to keep his 
lips and gums from being lacerated by 
the sharp stick. Both Indians laughed 
and then another bite was held to his 
mouth, and he took that also. A large 
piece was then handed to him, which 
he took, and commenced to eat. 

The Indians packed up and set out 
again, still making John ride naked be- 
hind one of them. Before noon they 
met a large band of Indians of their 
own tribe, Comanches, and led by their 
head chief, “Buffalo Hump.” 

He talked to the two Indians, and 
then rode around and closely examined 
the captive. He seemed to be angry 
at the way they had treated him, and 
sent John on to the main camp in 
charge of only one Indian taken from 
his band, and to punish the other two 
made them join his band and go on the 
raid which he was now starting out on. 
He also furnished a buffalo skin for 
the captive to ride on. 

When the main camp was reached, 
it proved to be a large village, situ- 
ated on the Wichita River, near where 
the town of Wichita Falls is now on the 
Fort Worth and Denver Railroad. The 
rows of tepees or wigwams extended 
a mile or more along the river, but far 
enough back to be out of danger of 
high water. 

John was taken to the center of the 
village, where there was a large tepee, 
and turned over to an old Indian squaw 
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Squaws on the way to the gathering. 


—the chief’s wife. The first thing the 
Indian woman did for John was to 
wrap a dressed deer skin around his 
naked and blistered body, and tie it 
on with a leather string around the 
waist. In the next few days she made 
him some Indian clothes out of 
dressed skins, leggins, moccasins, cap, 
etc. She also painted a red spot on 
each cheek and one on the end of his 


nose. She treated him well, except 
she made him work nearly all the time 
bring water and wood, dressing skins, 
attending to horses and other things. 
There were many horses being herded 
in the valley, and a good per cent of 
them belonged to the head chief. 
These horses had been stolen at vari- 
ous times from the settlers. The great 
chief had now gone to get more horses, 
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scalps and captives. 

There were other prisoners in camp, 
boys and girls, and John often saw 
them, but they were not allowed to 
converse with one another. 

In the center of the village and near 
the chief’s tepee was a pole set up in 
the ground, and it was hung full of 
scalps of all sizes and colors, red 
scalps, black scalps, long hair of wo- 
men, and baby scalps. At night the 
Indians would gather around this pole 
and dance and sing. The scene, lit 
up by numerous fires. War parties 
were coming and going most of the 
time, bringing in horses and hanging 
fresh scalps on the pole. One party 
brought in the scalp of a woman with 
long, thick hair, and John imagined 
that it was the scalp of his mother. It 
looked like her hair when she would 
take it down at home to comb it. 

The Indians were not always suc- 
cessful in their raids. Many brave 
pioneers were in the settlements, and 
the Indians were often beaten with 
the loss of warriors. Occasionally, 
also, in their raids among the whites 
they encountered the Texas Rangers 
and generally got the worst of it. 
When meeting up with one of these 
disasters they would hurry back to the 
village and have a big pow-wow for 
several days of mourning. The Indian 
boys annoyed John very much. They 
gathered around him, pulled his hair, 
slapped him in the face and did many 
other things to annoy and hurt him. 
For fear of the other Indians, he made 
no resistance, but finally the old 
squaw becamé tired of these attacks, 
and made signs to John to hit them. 
John was a stout frontier boy, and he 
went at the young Indians like a wild- 
cat. He caught hold of their long hair, 
jerked them to the ground, stamped 
upon them and soon had a dozen or 
more running away. After that drub- 
bing they left him alone. 

When the chief came back, his 
squaw evidently told him what a 
fighter their captive was, for soon he 
made a bet with another chief that the 
white boy could whip his boy. They 
bet a horse each, and led the two boys 
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up near “Buffalo Hump’s” tepee, 
where the fight was to take place. 
When the young Indian was brought 
up whom John had to fight, he took a 
good look at him and was satisfied that 
this boy was not in the scrap which he 
had with the other Indian boys, and 
also that he was well made and taller 
than he was. He dreaded the encoun- 
ter with this Indian lad. The great 
chief of the Comanches was betting a 
horse on him, and he must fight to win. 
If he lost, what could a poor captive 
pale face boy expect from a mad- 
dened savage who held human life so 
lightly. 

The fight was long and desperate, 
and soon both were covered with 
blood. John could clinch and throw 
the Indian, but could not keep him 
down and beat him until the victory 
was won, as he tried time and again 
to do. The Comanche boy could whirl 
as quick as a cat and throw John off, 
and he had to regain his feet quickly 
to keep himself from being pinned 
down. At last the Indian boy began to 
weaken. John’s hard knuckles had 
beaten the skin from his head and face 
and his lungs almost knocked loose by 
hard blows and kicks in the side. Af- 
ter a few more rounds the young brave 
turned his back, staggered to his 
father and stood with bowed head, 
mutely admitting his defeat. 

“Buffalo Hump” claimed the horse 
and took hold of the rope which the 
other chief was holding, but this chief 
was not satisfied and would not turn 
loose. He went to the white boy and 
examined his knuckles, as if he sus- 
pected some trick, and still would not 
give up the horse. Loud, angry words 
ensued, and both chiefs drew their 
tomahawks and stood facing each 
other in a menacing attitude. At this 
crisis, the squaw of “Buffalo Hump” 
rushed between them and held up her 
hands. Strange to say, both chiefs at 
once belted their tomahawks, and the 
horse was duly delivered to “Buffalo 
Hump.” 

For several days after the fight John 
could hardly walk or move about, and 
his right hand was swollen to twice its 
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natural size, and he could not sleep for 
pain. Finally the old squaw beat up 
some herbs and made a poultice, which 
she bound to the hand, which soon had 
a good effect and the swelling de- 
creased. 

As time went on, the chief allowed 
John to have a bow and some arrows, 
but without spikes in the arrows, and 
let him go out with the Indian boys to 
shoot rabbits and prairie dogs. The 
Indian boys were not allowed to have 
spikes on their arrows, either, but the 
arrows were sharpened, not flat, but 
round, to a small, tapering point, and 
then burnt black in hot ashes to harden 
them. Small game was killed by 
them. From then on John and the In- 
dian boys got along. He and the boy 
whom he fought often hunted together 
and became great friends. They had 
many friendly bouts of wrestling, run- 
ning foot races, etc., to see who was 
the better in these things. John 
learned the Comanche dialect, and 
could understand the Indians. He 
found out that when he and the Indian 
youth, whose name was Nacona, were 
out alone that Nacona was responsible 
for him, and must bring him back or 
kill him if he attempted to escape. 

When John was about 15 years of 
age he was allowed to have spikes in 
his arrows, and go out with the war- 
riors to kill deer and antelopes. The 
buffalo range was some distance off, 
and he was not allowed to go that far. 
They would not let him go on raids, 
even to fight other tribes of Indians, 
which they often did. On one occa- 
sion a band started out to make a raid 
in the white settlements, but soon re- 
turned minus six warriors. They stated 
that long before they reached the set- 
tlements they were attacked by a 
party of white men who rode splendid 
horses, and who fought so fiercely and 
so close up that they were bound to 
give way with the loss of six warriors. 
This encounter created a good deal of 
excitement in the village. The men 
whom these defeated warriors encoun- 
tered were Texas Rangers. 

During the years of captivity when 
John had become an Indian to all out- 











A wickiup on the plains. 


side appearances, he still longed to 
see the folks at home, and laid plans 
to escape. He had become satisfied 
that his mother had not been killed by 
the Indians, as he feared. From the 
conversation of warriors, he learned 
that most of their raids were near Red 
River. When he laid a plan to escape 
and thought of the long stretch of 
wilderness country, 200 miles, which 
lay between him and his home, a ter- 
ritory constantly being crossed by rov- 
ing bands of Indians, Comanches, Kio- 
was, Lipans, Caddoes, Wacoes and 
other tribes, he felt almost certain he 
would be recaptured. 

More than three years passed, and 
in the meantime General Houston had 
made a treaty with the Comanches at 
the “Wichita Village,” as it was now 
called by the whites, for the Texas 


























A group of rangers 


Rangers had been making expeditions 
into that country, and had fought and 
defeated a band of warriors and lo- 
cated their stronghold. Part of the 
stipulation of the treaty was that the 
Comanches should bring all of their 
captives to the State capital, Austin, 
and there turn them over to their 
friends and relatives. 

The three long years had been a 
sorrowful period to the inmates of the 
Sowell home. They had no idea of 
the fate of John, whether killed or yet 
alive. His father went about attend- 
ing to affairs at home, or following 
and fighting hostile bands of raiding 
Indians. He seldom mentioned the 
name of his son where the mother 
could hear. 

The time came for the treaty propo- 
sion to be put into execution, and the 
people were notified far and near for 
all those who had lost children by In- 
dian capture to come to Austin on a 
certain date to identify the captives 
that would be brought there. 

Here was a gleam of hope for the 
bereaved home of the Sowells. The 
mother wept for joy, and the negro 
women shouted. Captain Sowell, how- 


ever, left home for Austin with a 
heavy heart, hoping against hope and 
fearing and dreading to come back 
without John. When the captain ar- 
rived at Austin the Indians had not yet 
come in, but General Houston was 
there, and told Captain Sowell, whom 
he knew, that they were being escorted 
in by a company of rangers and a run- 
ner who had arrived that morning re- 
ported that they would be in on the 
following day. It was known that the 
Indians had quite a lot of captives. 
When the Indians arrived at Austin 
great excitement prevailed. Friends 
and relatives rushed here and there 
calling names and occasionally shouts 
of joy announcing that some lost one 
had been found. Captain Sowell was 
under the impression that he would 
pick his son out of any crowd. With 
these thoughts he walked slowly 
through the noisy crowd, looking here 
and there. John recognized his father, 
but sat erect and still on his pony, 
waiting to see if his father would rec- 
ognize him. Three times the old man 
walked around his horse, but merely 
glanced at the tall, straight young war- 
rior, as he supposed, who sat still and 
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looked way off towards the Colorado 
River. The captain finally gave up 
his search. 

General Houston was watching the 
father, and was very much interested, 
for he held the frontier captain in great 
esteem. 

Sowell sat down, bowed his head, 
and covered his face with his hands. 

John, who had been watching him 
out of the corner of one eye, sprang 
lightly to the ground. He was directly 
behind his father, and taking a few 
steps tapped him on the shoulder and 
said: 

“Hello, Pap! Don’t you know me?” 

The captain sprang up as if shot, and 
whirled around. He knew the voice, 
but not the wild looking painted In- 
dian, but something in the eyes and 
merry smile convinced him that this 
was his son, and with open arms 
clasped him in a strong embrace and 
with great emotion exclaimed: 

“Johnny! My son, my son!” 
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General Houston witnessed the 
scene, and tears rolled down his cheek, 
and he came (forward to greet the 
lost boy. Then came a long exchange 
of explanations between father and 
son. After they had satisfied each 
other with an account of the three lost 
years, John’t hair was cut, the paint 
washed off, and he was clad in the 
clothes of his own race. 

It was a long ride to the Sowell 
home, but the two finally arrived there. 
While riding over the prairies and 
some distance from the house, they 
were discovered by John’s mother and 
the negro women. The captain beck- 
oned with his hand. This removed all 
doubts, and the mother and her ser- 
vants came running. The negro women 
shouted and madly clapped their 
hands. 

“Bless de Lawd, here’s Johnny! 
Bless de Lawd, here’s Johnny!” 

And John was folded in his over- 
joyed mother’s arms. 





Oregon Women in Politics 


By Fred 


to Oregon. Oregon women are 

pointing the way to political 

equality. If you don’t believe 
it see what happened at Umatilla in 
Eastern Oregon at the recent city elec- 
tion. Umatilla is on the main line of 
the Union Pacific Railroad and is on 
the south bank of the Columbia River 
near the mouth of the Umatilla River. 
It is the junction point of the Waluula- 
Spokane branch of the C. W. R. & N. 


| ET the women of the Nation look 


Lockley 


Railroad. In the early days it was the 
head of river navigation to the mines 
of Eastern Oregon and Idaho, and it 
has never recovered from the old-time 
atmosphere of the days when it was 
a wide open town. For years the wo- 
men of the town have asked the men 
to “clean it up,” but the men have put 
the women off with vague promises or 
the statement that women don’t under- 
stand politics. 

This year the women were particu- 
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larly insistent that the candidates who 
were running for office make some de- 
finite pledge of making the town of 
Umatilla a cleaner and better town to 
raise their children in, but the men, 
as usual, told them to attend to their 
house work and their sewing societies. 
The polls were open on election day, 
December 5th, from 8 a. m. to 7 p. m. 
Up to 2 o’clock the election was strict- 
ly a stag affair, no women having come 
to the polls. The clerks and judges of 
election decided the women folks had 
decided to boycott the election be- 
cause the men candidates would make 
no promises. 

At two o'clock the women began 
coming to the polls, until it was evi- 
dent that every woman in town had 
cast her ballot. Their appearance was 
greeted at first with amusement and 
afterwards with consternation. It was 
evident that there was a slate, and it 
looked as if the regular slate was to 
be cracked and possibly would be 
badly broken. 

Regular candidates laughed at the 
efforts of the women to mix in politics 
—that is, they laughed till the vote 
was counted, since which time not one 
of them has even smiled. 

E. E. Starcher, who is the chief dis- 
patcher, was up for re-election as 
Mayor. He knew he was safe because 
he had the solid railroad vote, and 
that means election at Umatilla. When 
the final count of votes was officially 
reported it showed that Mayor Star- 
cher had received 73 votes while his 
wife had received 101, and he, poor 
man, didn’t even know his wife was 
running. R. F. Paulu, the candidate 
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for City Treasurer, is still wondering 
what struck him, for the vote showed 
a landslide to Mrs. Robert Merrick. 
Robert Merrick was running for coun- 
cilman, but he didn’t run very far or 
very fast, for Mrs. R. F. Paulu made 
a race that made it seem that Mr. Mer- 
rick was standing still. Mrs. G. C. 
Brownell defeated A. W. Duncan, one 
of the best known merchants in East- 
ern Oregon, for Councilman. R. B. 
Murton was easily defeated for Coun- 
cilman by Mrs. B. Spinning. Mrs. H. 
C. Means defeated H. Barkley for the 
Council, and Mrs. J. H. Cherry demon- 
strated to H. B. Hull, the regular can- 
didate for City Recorder, that a wo- 
man has forgotten more about politics 
than a man ever knew. 

When the shouting and the tumult 
was over, and there was no sound but 
the low moaning of the defeated can- 
didates, the women said: “We de- 
cided to clean up the town. We were 
tired of the old style of politics in 
which indifference, inefficiency and in- 
eptitude prevailed. There has been an 
utter lack of business ability shown in 
the administration of our civic affairs. 
We are going to make Umatilla a city 
in which its citizens may take pride. 
We are tired of apologizing for condi- 
tions here that long ago should have 
been remedied.” 

The women made a clean sweep. 
There is not a man left in office. They 
took office January 1st, at which time 
the Mayor appoints a city marshall. 
‘The men are bringing all the pressure 
possible to bear on the new officials to 
appoint a man for city marshall, but. 
the women are making no promises. 
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Jose Toribio Medina and His Wife 


A Visit With Jose Toribio Medina’* 


By Charies E. Chapman, Ph. D. 


Assistant Professor of History, University of California 


the heroes of the war of independ- 

ence against Spain, O’Higgins, 

Cochrane and San Martin, of the 
beloved hero of the war of 1879 with 
Peru, Arturo Prat, of the poet Bello, 
and of the historians Vicuna Mac- 
kenna and Claudio Gay. These are 
but dimly known names in the north- 
ern world, except to men who have 
specialized in the Latin-American 
field, but where will one go in the 
scholarly world and find a man who 
has not heard of the colossus of bib- 
liographical lore, Jose Toribio Me- 
dina of Santiago de Chile? It was 
with something of the feelings of a 
pilgrim entering Jerusalem or Mecca 
that I approached the Calle Doce de 
Febrero, in which street, at number 


|: CHILE one hears a great deal of 


49, is the house of Senor Medina. A 
sumptuous and elegant street? Far 
from it! There were only two houses in 
the block that were two stories high, 
and neither bore the number 49. The 
servant girl who took my card when I 
had reached the house informed me 
that Senor Medina was not at home, 
but if I would come the next morning 
at eight, I would certainly find him. I 
half wondered if he had given orders 
to return that answer to all who called 
—so as not to be disturbed in his in- 
valuable work, or so as to test their 
sincerity—but I resolved to make a-su- 
preme effort and be there next morn- 
ing at eight! 

Later on, this day, I paid a visit to 
the Biblioteca Nacional. As I was tak- 
ing my leave of Senor Laval, one of 





*I have borrowed freely, especially for exact biographical data, from a pamphlet of Armando Donoso 
entitled: Vida y Viajes de un erudito—jose Toribio Medina. (Santiago, 1915.) I Lave used nothing, however, that 
did not come up in my conversation with Senur Medina. 
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the librarians, he asked me to meet 
Senor Blanchard-Chessi, head of one 
of the most important sections of the 
library. We went into the latter’s of- 
fice, and I was presented in due form. 

“Perhaps you would like to meet this 
gentleman who is working here,” said 
Senor Laval, in an absolutely casual 
tone, indicating a little old gentleman 
who had three or four volumes open 
before him. “Senor Medina, permit 
me !” Senor Medina, indeed! 
Perhaps I did want to meet him! There 
was nothing in Santiago I wanted 
more! I nearly “jumped out of my 
boots” with enthusiasm. So I sat 
down and chatted awhile with Medina 
and Blanchard-Chessi, and pretty soon 
I prepared to leave, for it seemed al- 
most criminal to take the time of Jose 
Toribio Medina. But no—he would 
not have it! On the contrary, he said 
that he had done enough work for one 
day, and suggested that we _ stroll 
down to his house, where he could 
show me his library and his printing 
establishment. So we walked down— 
went all through the house—were 
joined by Senora Medina and had tea. 
Nor was this all, for I was invited to 
come to luncheon next day, an oppor- 
tunity of which I most certainly 
availed myself. 

I had visualized Medina as a man 
of tremendous, almost forbidding eru- 
dition, cold and precise in speech, and 
bent in figure with the weight of his 
learning. I was right, certainly, as to 
the vastness of his knowledge, but in 
everything else I was wide of the 
mark. At the time I visited him (in 
August, 1916), he was not quite 64 
(born October 21, 1852), a small man, 
certainly not over five feet four inches 
tall, and with a youthful vigor and a 
pair of eyes of such exceptional keen- 
ness that one might place him in the 
forties, despite the partial appearance 
of gray halr. His conversation, too, 
has a lively sparkle, full of anecdote 
and jovial reminiscence. Withal, he is 
a simple and modest man. He has 





been told of his world-wide fame, but 
hardly seems to realize it; he views 
his reputation as if it belonged to an- 
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other man related, in some indefinable 
manner, to himself. 

And yet, what a life this man has 
had, and what a work he has done! 
His life in large measure explains his 
work, and is perhaps a very worthy 
lesson in the science of bibliography. 
His father, though a man of literary 
talent himself, frowned on the similar 
aspirations of his son, planning for 
him instead a career of practical util- 
ity in the field of law and politics. Me- 
dina, in fact, became a lawyer, and a 
national deputy and secretary of his 
party, but even in these active years 
he was preparing himself for his later 
career. He read with avidity the old 
chroniclers of the colonial era, and by 
way of variety displayed an interest 
in literature in general, in folklore and 
in ethnology, writing several articles 
on these subjects, among which may be 
noted his translation of Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline.” In succeeding years, 
too, he studied not a little in the field 
of natural science and astronomy, all 
of which subjects he considers to have 
been of great help to him in his his- 
torical deductions. In 1874 he was 
appointed secretary of the Chilean le- 
gation in Lima, a fortunate appoint- 
ment which marked the turning point 
of his career. Despite the hard work 
of the legation, Medina found time to 
visit the libraries and archives of Lima 
and to publish several historical stud- 
ies. In 1876 he decided to visit the 
United States, in order to attend the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, 
and although this necessitated his re- 
signation from the service, he carried 
his resolution into effect. For three 
months he was in the United States. 
By this time he had made up his mind 
to follow the career toward which he 
had all along been inclined; so he now 
set out for a journey of study in Eu- 
rope. For several months he was 
in London, working by the side of 
Pascual de Gayangos in the British 
Museum. He then went to Paris, 


where he frequented the Bibliotheque 


Nationale, going later to Spain, where 
he stayed, on this occasion, but a short 
time. In June, 1877, he was back 
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again in Chile, and in the following 
year he published his three volume 
“Historia de la Literatura Colonial,” 
the fruits of his journey to Europe. 

Possibly the keenest and most per- 
sistent desire of Medina’s literary 
career, cherished since boyhood, ana 
only now about to be realized with the 
publication of the third and fourth 
volumes of his work, has been the 
study of the life of Ercilla, author of 
the famous poem, “La Araucana.” It 
was this which led him soon to under- 
take a dangerous journey to Arauca- 
nia in southern Chile, a journey ren- 
dered difficult, not only by the lack of 
means of communication in that day, 
but also by the hostility of the Arau- 
canian Indians, whom he came to study 
‘at close range. Upon his return, Me- 
dina plunged into his work, which was 
to appear later as “Los Aborigines de 
Chile,” but, before he could finish it, 
war broke out, in 1879, against Peru 
and Bolivia. At first, Medina was con- 
nected with the manufacture of car- 
tridges for the army, but, having in- 
vented a method which facilitated that 
manufacture, he was promoted and 
sent north to Iquique. His principal 
service in that region was as judge of 
the district, a post which he held for 
a year and a half. 

A fortunate acquaintance in Iquique 
with Patricio Lynch procured for Me- 
dina an appointment as secretary of le- 
gation in Madrid when the former was 
sent as minister to Spain. For several 
years Medina made the most of the op- 
portunity which had been given to him, 
being encouraged in his researches by 
the Chilean government, which granted 
a small sum of money for the making 
of copies. No less than 365 volumes 
of copies, of 500 pages each, were the 
result of his labors. Furthermore, he 
formed valuable friendships at this 
time with men like the Duke of T’ Ser- 
claes and the Marquis of Jerez de los 
Caballeros, with Monsignor Della Chi- 
esa (now Pope Benedict XV), and es- 
pecially with men of letters like Men- 
endez y Pelayo, Campoamor, Nunez 
de Arce, Tamayo y Baus, Fernandez 
Guerra, Zaragoza, Fernandez Duro, 
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and a host of others. Laden with rich 
materials, Medina returned to Chile in 
1886, in which year he married Mer- 
cedes Ibanez y Rondizzoni. From that 
year until 1892 he was engaged in a 
mad fever of publication, no less than 
24 volumes appearing over his name, 
among them his “Historia del .Tribu- 
nae del Santo Oficio de la Inquisicion 
en Lima” (2 v.), “Historia del Tribu- 
nal del Santo oficio de la Inquisicion 
en Chile” (2 v.), “Coleccion de Docu- 
mentos para la Historia de Chile” 
(4 v.), “Coleccion de Historiadores de 
Chile y Documentos Relativos a ia 
Historia Nacional (4 v.), and various 
of his “Imprenta” series and other 
bibliographical works. 

In the midst of his work there came 
the Chilean revolution of 1891. Asa 
partisan of the Liberal president, Bal- 
maceda, he was regarded with suspi- 
cion by the other side, and his house 
was searched three times in the belief 
that it was his printing press which 
was publishing the Balmacedan litera- 
ture being circulated in Santiago. At 
length, Medina was obliged to take 
refuge in Argentina. Eight months 
he remained in Argentina an exile, but 
in this period he became the friend of 
General Bartolome Mitre and other 
outstanding figures in the scholarly 
ranks of that country, besides prepar- 
ing his “Historia y Bibliografia de la 
Imprenta en el Antiguo Virreinato del 
Rio de la Plata. In October, 1892, he 
went again to Spain, where he re- 
mained four years. If his previous 
journey had been remarkable in its 
results, this was even more so. Not to 
mention several works of his that ap- 
peared while he was still in Spain, he 
published, in the seven years follow- 
ing his return to Chile in 1896, no less 
than 78 volumes. Some of these were 
of documents, with notes by Medina; 
others, works of bibliography; and still 
others, volumes of history proper. 

Late in 1902 he left Chile on a new 
voyage of discovery, going successive- 
ly to Lima, Guatemala and to various 
cities of Mexico, always in search of 
bibliographical data and always add- 
ing new friends, such, for example, as 
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Presidents Estrada Cabrera and Por- 
firio Diaz of Guatemala and Mexico, 
and the Mexican scholars Vicente An- 
drade, Nicolas Leon, Genaro Garcia, 
and others. Then he went to France, 
and later on to Italy, working, among 
other places, in the library of the Vati- 
can. In 1904 he was in Chile again, 
with the materials for a fresh cam- 
paign of publication. In the next eight 
years he published more than 60 vol- 
umes, bringing to a close his monu- 
mental works on the bibliography of 
the Americas. 

In 1912 Medina made a fourth visit 
to Spain, this time resolved to realize 
his ambition of procuring materials 
about the poet Ercilla. After over- 
coming innumerable difficulties, he 
was successful in his task, and the 
years since 1913 have seen the pre- 
paration of his four volume work on 
Ercilla, two of which have already ap- 
peared, while the other two were in 
page proof at the time of my visit 
with Medina. Naturally, this phe- 
nomenon who exudes publications has 
put forth several other volumes in the 
past three years. By a narrow margin 
Senor Medina missed yet another long 
trip, in 1935. In that year, President 
H. Morse Stephens of the American 
Historical Association invited him to 
attend the meeting of the association 
in San Francisco, offering to pay the 
cost of the journey. When the letter 
came, the Medinas were in the country 
at a point where mails arrived very in- 
frequently. Thus it was that the in- 
vitation was received too late. Other- 
wise, according to Medina himself, he 
would have accepted. 

And now the house. Although it is 
but one story high on the street front, 
it gets to be quite big, farther back. 
The greater part of it is devoted to 
Medina’s library and his printing es- 
tablishment. Naturally, Medina could 
not afford a first class printing press, 
for he is not a wealthy man. His is 
nothing more than a hand-press, the 
third which he has had since 1877, and 
from these three have issued the 
greater number of his works. Ordi- 


narily, he employs three or four men 
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in his printing establishment, and 
sometimes many more, when there is 
a pressure of work, but on this day, a 
Monday, there was only one man at 
work, for Monday in Chile “is a day 
lost,” said Medina, the national curse 
of a drunken week-end requiring an 
extra day to get over the effects. The 
great Medina himself often sets type 
and turns the wheel of the hand-press. 
What a sensation every lover of learn- 
ing must feel to be in this house which 
has meant so much to the world, where 
miracles have been wrought in the face 
of tremendous difficulties! As Me- 
dina stood by his hand-press talking 
with me, it seemed as if I were in the 
house of a Gutenberg, with Gutenberg 
himself accompanying me. In another 
room we found a quantity of paper to 
be used in future volumes. The pres- 
ent scarcity of paper, due to the Euro- 
pean war, has not affected Senor Me- 
dina. “I foresaw what was going to 
happen,” he said, “and procured an 
extra supply.” 

Medina’s library, or rather his series 
of libraries, is one of extraordinary in- 
terest and value. Of books of a gen- 
eral nature there are few. One room 
is devoted to his own publications, and 
others to his bibliographical treasures 
and manuscripts. Each room has little 
more than a passage way, for the 
books have overflowed from the stacks 
into huge piles on the floor. He has 
accumulated about 12,000 volumes of 
other men’s works, virtually all of 
them being of a date prior to the end 
of Spanish rule on the American con- 
tinents, a hundred years ago. On 
Mexico alone he has no less than 8,000 © 
volumes, all published before 1821. 
His particular hobby has been the col- 
lection of editions of Ercilla’s “La 
Araucana,” although he has not been 
able to get all of them. Many other 
rare works are in his possession, such, 
for example, as the “Thesoro Spirit- 
ual de pobres en lenguas Michuacal,” 
published in Mexico in 1575, of which 
only four copies are known to be in 
existence, and even more the ‘“Manu- 
ale Sacramentorum” and the “Cere- 
monial y Rubricas Generales,” pub- 
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lished in Mexico, respectively in 1568 
and 1579, and each, so far as can be 
ascertained, the only known copy in 
the world. “What a task you must 
have had,” I said, “not only to collect 
this wonderful library, but also to get 
the bibliographical data about the 
other volumes referred to in your 
works!” “Yes,” he said, “but the hard- 
est work is not collecting; rather, it is 
in verifying references to books or 
editions of doubtful authenticity. One 
item may require the work of a histori- 
cal monograph—and then you reject 
ig 

An account of the life of Medina, or 
even of such a visit as I had, would be 
incomplete if it should fail to give 
generous space to Dona Mercedes Iba- 
nez de Medina, wife of the great bibli- 
ographer. The Ibanez family claim de- 
scent from the Marquises of Monde- 
jar, a noble Spanish house, but they 
are famous on their own account, be- 
cause of their participation in the po- 
litical life of Chile. Senora Medina 
had traveled widely before her mar- 
riage, for her father was in the diplo- 
matic service. For a year she was in 
Washington, during Grant’s adminis- 
tration, where she learned to speak 
English. President Grant once talked 
with her for half an hour at a recep- 
tion, which was the longest he had 
ever spoken with any one person at 
such an affair, according to the next 
day’s papers. “I was only a little girl 
then,” she said, and indeed she looks 
as if she were still in the forties. She 
is both immensely proud of her hus- 
band, and unaffectedly devoted to him. 
“The two principal duties of a wife,” 
she said, “are to help her husband 
when she can, and not to disturb him at 
other times.” She herself reads proof, 
makes out bibliographical cards, and 
in fine does every little bit of intel- 
lectual drudgery within her power, to 
help the work along. One day an 
American professor and his wife came 
to the house when Medina was out, 
whereupon the senora showed them 
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about. She did it with such enthusi- 
asm and understanding that the gentle- 
man said: “I now understand why 
Senor Medina has been able to do so 
much work. He is two.” 

It is at the table that one sees Jose 
Toribio Medina at his best.* There 
he is full of joviality and anecdote. 
“Did you know that I came near be- 
ing an American?” he said. And then 
he told how he and a friend took rooms 
with a private family in Philadelphia, 
the year he went to the Exposition. 
For the fifteen nights that they were 
there, neither went out of the house at 
night, so attractive were the two 
daughters of the family. Medina’s 
friend, a well known diplomat to-day, 
married one of the young ladies. Me- 
dina likes to talk of the American scho- 
lars he has known, such as Bingham, 
Coolidge, Lichtenstein, Moses, Rowe, 
and Shepherd. “Most travelers who 
come to Santiago go to the hill of 
Santa Lucia,” said Senora Medina, 
“but the Americans come hefe.”’. Re- 
ferring to his copy of the “Laudationes 
quinque” of Bernabe Echenique, pub- 
lished at Cordoba in 1766, the first 
work in the history of printing in Ar- 
gentina, he told the following curious 
tale of how he came to acquire it. Dur- 
ing his stay in Argentina he became 
intimately acquainted with a biblio- 
maniac whose instinct for collection 
was so great that he did not refrain 
from stealing rare volumes, when other 
means of acquiring them failed. One 
day, this man visited the rich library 
of the Franciscans of Cordoba. He 
was shown about the library, but as 
his habits were not unknown to the 
friars, the attendant who went with 
him was told not to leave him for an 
instant. At length, in an out of the 
way corner he saw no less than five 
copies of the “Laudationes quinque,” 
which he felt that he must obtain. How 
to get rid of the attendant was the 
question. An idea occurred to him; he 
pretended to faint, and fell like one 
dead to the floor. The startled attend- 


*— Ag we were finishing our luncheon Senor Don Domingo Amunategui Solar, President of the University of 


Chile, came in. 


twenty years, for a word or two with his friends the Medinas. 


president, but also a distinguished historian. 


He has been in the habit of dropping in for a moment at this hour, every day for the past 


Senor Amunategui is not only a university 
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ant ran for help—and the bibliophile 
pocketed all five of the rare volumes. 
One of these he gave to General Mitre, 
who in turn gave it to Medina. 

While he was in Guatemala, Medina 
worked in a building which was only a 
step from police headquarters. Now 
and then, his bibliographical toil was 
interrupted by the sound of shots at 
the latter edifice, for people were exe- 
cuted there almost daily. One day he 
was invited to an audience with Presi- 
dent Estrada Cabrera. A friend told 
him that various officers were posted 
behind curtains in the audience hall, 
with revolvers cocked, ready to shoot 
any visitor who made the least motion 
which seemed to them suspicious— 
whereupon Medina did not accept the 
invitation. As evidence of the unsta- 
ble state of affairs at that time, Me- 
dina tells of having to get a permit 
from the Minister of the Interior to 
leave the country, and in order to em- 
bark at San Jose, a telegram from the 
President was necessary. Nobody was 
excepted from these requirements, not 
even foreign diplomats. 

Of another type is the story he told 
about the poet Bello. Bello married an 
English girl, who never learned to 
speak Spanish well, in particular mix- 
ing her genders, using the masculine 
when she should have used the femi- 
nine and vice versa. On one occasion, 
when she had said la caballa (for el 
caballo), Bello said to her: “For 
heaven’s sake, woman, either use the 
masculine all the time or the feminine 
all the time, and then occasionally you 
will hit it right.” 

These anecdotes tell something of 
the nature of this amiable gentleman, 
but there were others which tend to 
prove that the man who is recognized 
abroad as possibly the greatest that 
Chile has produced, is not fully ap- 
preciated in his own land. On one oc- 
casion a distinguished foreigner came 
to Santiago, and desired to call on 
Senor Medina. “Do you know where 
Jose Toribio Medina lives?” he asked 
a cab driver. “Certainly,” was the re- 
ply. It did not seem strange, even 
that a cab driver should know the resi- 
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dence of Chile’s great man; so the 
gentleman said no more. Presently he 
arrived at the house of Senor Medina, 
but it proved to be, not that of Jose To- 
ribio, but that of a certain Medina, 
known as a proprietor of race-horses. 

Gradually, due to the honors accord- 
ed him in. foreign countries, a realiza- 
tion is dawning in Chile that Jose To- 
ribio Medina is a man of note. This 
feeling has not gone very far, however. 
On several occasions the government 
has given small sums to assist in his 
publications, but on several others it 
has promised funds, and then with- 
drawn them. The government’s action 
in the case of the Ercilla documents is 
in point. In 1903 the owner of the docu- 
ments offered to grant the privilege of 
copying them for 6,000 francs. A bill 
for that sum in the Chilean congress 
failed, on the ground that it was a use- 
less expense. Several years later, that 
sum was voted by the government, but 
not paid over. After Medina had com- 
pleted his work and published two of 
the volumes, the government withdrew 
the grant, on grounds of economy, leav- 
ing Medina to pay the bills. Verily, a 
prophet is without honor in his own 
country. “I sometimes wish my hus- 
band had been born in England or in 
the United States,” said Senora Me- 
dina; “there they esteem a man for his 
work, but here, if one says nothing 
about himself, people think he does not 
amount to anything. My husband is 
too modest; he will not praise himself.” 

One wonders at the short-sight- 
edness of the Chilean millionaires who 
have lost a chance to immortalize. 
themselves by failing to finance this 
man, whose reputation will live when 
even their family names have passed 
away. “If some wealthy Americans, 
like Carnegie or Huntington, could be 
brought to realize under what difficul- 
ties you are doing your work,” said 
James Bryce, on the occasion of his 
visit to the house of Medina, “they 
would almost certainly want to assist 
you financially.” A Chilean Senator 
was present at the time. “No,” said 


Medina, “it is not necessary; the Chi- 
lean government gives me all I need.” 














THE SOLDIER 


“Out of patriotism,” said Senora Me- 
dina, who was telling the story, “he 
would not tell the truth, which was 
quite different.” “Furthermore,” added 
Medina, with a twinkle in his eye, “I 
was trying to produce an effect on 
Senator X—but it did not work.” 

And yet, could Jose Toribio Medina 
have done much more under any cir- 
cumstances? Up to two years ago he 
had published 226 volumes, since 
which time a number of others have 
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appeared, to say nothing, not only of 
his collection of books and manu- 
scripts, but also of his collections of 
medals, coins and what not. It is won- 
derful to have done so much in any 
event, and still more wonderful to have 
done it in far-away Chile, with such 
slight means at hand. If Chile and the 
Chileans have done little to help, it is 
to be hoped that they will make 
amends, some day, by recognizing the 
merit of this extraordinary man. 





THE SOLDIER 


What care he if wood’s abud 

With the thorn’s spring offertory, 
Tears of fag and dust encrud 

Eyes now blind to Nature’s glory, 
And he sees but meadows gory 

With his comrades’ pooling blood; 


What care he if moors are sweet 
With the thrush’s lyric wonder, 

On his ears, resurgent, beat 
Shrapnel-skirl and cannon thunder, 

And the moans of mangled under 
His ontrampling, bleeding feet. 


What care he if lilac’s blow 
Gardens with her perfume drenches, 
Quivering his nostrils know 
Fetors from the muck of trenches, 
And the warm, wet fever-stenches— 
Reek with wounds’ ensanguin’d flow. 


What care he if spring, unfurled, 
Thrills anew his homeland neighbor, 
Dulled to seasons’ sway, he’s hurled 
On towards bayonet and sabre, 
Busy with the bloody labor 
Of a hate-envenomed world. 


DorotTHy DEJAGERS. 
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GUNS OF GALT 


An Epic of the Family 
By DENISON CLIFT 








(SYNOPSIS—Jan Rantzau, a handsome young giant among the ship- 
builders of Galt, joins pretty little Jagiello Nur at a dance in the Pavilion. 
There the military police seek Felix Skarga, a revolutionist. Jagiello fears 
that a lover, Captain Pasek, of the Fusiliers, will betray her presence 
at the dance to old Ujedski, the Jewess, with whom Jagiello lives in terror. 
Jan rescues Jagiello. Later when Pasek betrays Jagiello to Ujedski, and 
seeks to remain at the hovel with her, she wounds him in a desperate en- 
counter. Ujedski turns her out, and she marries Jan. Later Pasek indi- 
cates that he will take a terrible revenge upon the bridal pair. A son is 
born to Jan, and he idealizes his future even as he idealizes the growth 
of the world’s greatest superdreadnaught, the Huascar, on the ways at 
Galt. After the birth of Stefan, Jagiello tries to tell Jan of her sin with 
Pasek, but her strength fails her at the supreme moment. Jan buys a new 
house for Stefan’s sake. Ujedski visits Jagiello and threatens to reveal 
her sin to Jan. Jagiello goes away, and Jan, helpless, calls in Ujedski 
to care for Stefan. Meanwhile, Pasek presses the military tax revenge- 
fully against Jan. Desperate, Jan works day and night to meet the tax, 
but at last loses his house and moves into Ujedski’s hovel. Skarga now 
induces him to join the Revolutionists. The meeting is attacked by the 
police, and after a thrilling fight, Jan escapes with a terrible wrist wound.) 








CHAPTER XXIX. 


AN QUICKLY closed and bolted 
the door. 
Safe for the moment, he and 
Skarga set about changing their 
river-drenched clothes, and removing 
all traces of their night adventure. 

The first thing Jan did was to bind 
his left arm with a tourniquet to stop 
the flow of blood at his wrist. The 
wound was a nasty one. The little 
fusilier’s sabre had laid open the flesh 
to the bone. Skarga took a strip of 
linen and bound it tightly around Jan’s 
wrist. 

The men moved stealthily about the 
little room to avoid awakening the 
Jewess. But Ujedski had heard them 
come in, and their panting had aroused 
her suspicions. For many minutes she 


lay on her pallet, eyes staring at the 
ceiling, ears alert to interpret the 
strange whisperings she heard. At 
length, overcome by curiosity, she cau- 
tiously got up, climbed upon her stool, 
and peeked through a crack in the 
flimsy partition. The vision of Jan’s 
arm covered with blood startled her. 
She remained on tiptoe, staring fasci- 
nated, at moments resting with her ear 
to the wall to catch every word. 
From a wooden chest in the corner 
at the head of his pallet, Jan brought 
forth some old clothes; coats, trousers 
and waistcoats with frayed edges, long 
since abandoned. These he shook out. 
Slowly, for his hand throbbed with 
pain, he exchanged a rough suit for his 
soaked, mud-spattered garments. 
Skarga donned a second old suit, fitted 
a round astrakhan cap on his head, and 
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pulled the vizor well down over his 
eyes. When he spoke again, his voice 
was low-pitched. 

“Comrade, I owe my life to you.” 

Jan smiled in a quiet way, depreciat- 
ing his own heroism. 

“T must now bid you farewell,” con- 
tinued Skarga. “It is five o’clock, and 
soon the streets will be filled with toil- 
ers. I dare not remain here longer, 
for fear of compromising you. The 
police will search for me, and if they 
find me here they will hold you. Then 
we should both be punished—perhaps 
by military murder. I shall return to 
Guor, for after last night’s adventure 
there will be a heavier price on my 
head.” 

He smiled thinly. He extended his 
hand. Jan grasped it warmly. 

“Comrade,” said the big man, “after 
listening last night to the woman who 
had lost her sons, I am one of your 
Reds!” He winced with pain, and 
continued: “Jagiello—my wife—came 
from Guor. Should you hear anything 
of her, I beg you to let me know.” 

Skarga promised. Jan pressed his 
hand with fervent wishes of god- 
speed. 

So Skarga went out into the morn- 
ing, a staff in his hand, a limp in his 
walk, his face concealed under the as- 
trakhan cap. He was transformed in 
appearance from the pursued Revolu- 
tionist who had entered the house not 
a half hour before. He disappeared 
along the tortuous street, limping away 
under the trees, more a poor mendicant 
than an enemy of the Empire. 

When he was out of sight, Jan shut 
the door and sat down at the table in 
the corner. 

He ate his breakfast of rye bread 
and cold lentil soup, which he poured 
over his bread. 

Stefan had not yet awakened. The 
little lad slept peacefully, his face 
resting upon ‘his chubby arms, ‘his 
breath sweet and regular. Jan went 
over to him, bent above him lingering- 
ly, kissed his soft, warm cheek and his 
stubby little nose, and his eyes, and 
his golden hair—his mother’s hair. So 
long as Stefan was safe from harm 


the world might go its merry way. 

Then, as Jan bent above his boy, a 
fearful thought dawned upon him. 

Suppose the three fusiliers that he 
had encountered an hour ago under the 
Gate of Kings, had recognized him? 
Suppose ? 

Sinister conjectures rushed through 
his mind. Suppose he was known to 
them? Suppose they should come to 
arrest him? Suppose they should find 
him guilty and send him to gaol? or 
out of the country, exiled? or mur- 
dered him, as it was rumored they 
had often done to men dangerous to 
the government? 

What, then, would happen to Ste- 
fan, his boy, the most wonderful thing 
in all the world to Jan? Who would 
take care of him? Who would buy 
him warm winter clothes? Who would 
send him to school, or teach him any- 
thing ? 

The horror of these things burst 
upon Jan suddenly, numbing him, 
overwhelming him: the fact that he 
had endangered his life, that he might 
be discovered in the silent room, a 
piteous, desperate creature, a human 
soul swept with terror. 

And any of these things might easily 
happen! He had attended a secret 
meeting of the Revolutionists; he had 
defied the soldiers of the Emperor, he 
had met in fierce combat with three 
fusiliers, had wounded and possibly 
killed one or more, had had his hand 
almost severed from his body—a fatal, 
tell-tale sign of his night’s exploits! 

He knew that a political prisoner 
was the most helpless, pitiable thing 
in Carlmania. Whoever defied the 
Emperor did so at the risk of his life. 
With deadly cunning the military po- 
lice traced him to earth, threw him 
into prison, and often he was never 
heard of again. There was no escape, 
no relenting. Punishment was inex- 
orable. 

What hope, then, had Jan of escape? 

The more he reflected the more ter- 
rified he became. His instinct was to 
seize his boy as he lay asleep, dress 
him, and strike out for the frontier im- 
mediately, burying himself in the fast- 
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nesses of Russia or Austria. His 
face became gray with acute mental 
suffering, dwarfing the agony of his 
hand. Fear shook him like a leaf— 
deadly fear for his boy. His eyes be- 
came in a moment sunken and horror- 
struck—the eyes of a beast at bay. 

Then suddenly Stefan stirred, rolled 
over, stretched his little body, and 
settled himself for further sleep. 

In that moment Jan heard Ujedski 
moving about on the other side of the 
wall. The new day with its routine 
was upon the house. And somehow all 
seemed for the moment so safe, so 
free from peril, that the big man 
laughed at his fears, shrugged his 
shoulders, as though shaking off the 
memory of a hideous dream, pulled on 
his cap, and prepared to join the Toil- 
ers thronging the street on their way 
to the shipyard. 

He washed the blood from his hand 
and removed the tourniquet, hoping 
thus to prevent discovery. He tucked 
in little Stefan tenderly, wrapping the 
bit of red blanket snugly around his 
body. Then kissing him he went out 
quickly, and closed the door. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Jan clenched his fingers in a moment 
of pain. The deep red wound was 
concealed in his long coat sleeve. It 
burned like fire, crisping his nerves. 
In moments of greatest anguish he 
thought of Stefan, and the pain sub- 
sided, so overshadowing was his love 
for his boy. 

As he had done each day for years, 
Jan went down to the shipyard and 
took his place under the towering side 
of the Huascar. On this morning the 
Superintendent of Construction or- 
dered Jan’s gang to the work of cast- 
ing ingots in the furnace room. 

Great vats of molten metal, white- 
hot, were conveyed on cars dragged by 
little snorting locomotives along a 
smoky wall to the huge Siemens-Mar- 
tin converters, which pour the smoking 
streams of metal into the molds. Here 
a man, stripped to the waist, regulates 
the machinery that tips the vats and 
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sends the stream of living fire to be 
cast into ingots of soft steel weigh- 
ing three tons. In the converter a 
stream of air blown upward under the 
metal by powerful force pumps puri- 
fies the quivering, livid mass, shooting 
forth jets of violet-crimson flame and 
clouds of sparks. 

Jan took his place beside the con- 
verter lever. Below him, Nicholas 
and Androkoff were regulating the 
cars. 

“Just now I saw two fusiliers by the 
Pump House looking for somebody,” 
confided Nicholas in a whisper. 

Androkoff knew of this. ‘“Some- 
body that’s got something the matter 
with his hand,” he said. 

“How do you know that?” 

“The men are showing their hands.” 

“What are they doing that for?” 

“Don’t know. Strange, eh? Nothing 
the matter with my hands. Perfectly 
good hands. See! They want some- 
body that’s got something the matter 
with his hand.” 

“Slower! Slower!” 

Jan’s voice bellowed out to the en- 
gineer of a locomotive. When the cars 
sidled into the exact position for 
dumping, Jan bent nearer to Nicholas 
to catch every word. 

“But what’s wrong with the hand of 
the man they are looking for?” 

“How should I know? The Super- 
intendent’s with the fusiliers—he’s 
helping them find their man. God 
pity him! I do! Probably a Red. I 
pity them. Easy to send them to 
prison and worse. Sometimes they’re 


murdered, I’ve heard tell. Remember . 


little Johan Edda?” 

“He went to Belgium when he got 
out.” 

“He never got out!” 

“How do you know that?” 

“T’ve tried to find him. He lived 
with me near a year. God pity him! 
I’ve searched - everywhere ... He 
never got out! ... And now they’re 
after another one. Poor devil! I 
hope he makes away. I hate to see 
them sent down to Nisegrad. Salt 
mines! The dampness gets into their 
throats—takes them off quick-like. 
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Poor little Johan Edda! ... Look 
there!” 

Nicholas faced the long tracks that 
converged near the Construction 
House. Two fusiliers had suddenly 
come into view. The Superintendent 
accompanied them. They were in- 
specting the hands of each toiler as 
they approached the converters. Jan 
gazed with fear-struck eyes. Who was 
the fusilier with the tufted pompon 
in his hat? Pasek? Did that builder 
extend his left hand? Did Captain 
Pasek glance at the man’s hand? Now 
was he looking at the hand of yet an- 
other toiler? And yet another? And 
another... ? 

A thick, black dizziness appeared 
before Jan’s eyes. He staggered and 
would have fallen had he not felt the 
rear of a car at his back. He was 
weak from loss of blood. Could he 
be mistaken? Ah, surely he had not 
seen true! The green light from the 
blinding-white metal was plying hell- 
ish tricks with his vision. . ! 

Now another car trundled along the 
track, its great vat seething with the 
liquid metal. Instantly he was alert. 
The fusiliers were forgotten. “Hoist!” 
he commanded. A huge crane lifted 
the vat. “Down!” The derrick chain 
settled. Down came the vat with its 
boiling metal. He bent forward into 
the scorching nimbus of the metal; his 
body tingled with the fierce heat; his 
eyes saw only a violet flood of fire as 
he pressed the lever controlling the 
force pumps. Then in a flash he re- 
leased the little Jeva cock, threw the 
crane pin, and the metal hurtled into 
the molds in quivering cascades. 

He leaped back, jumped to the 
ground from the car, and the vat trun- 
dled on. 

Blinking, he looked down along the 
tracks, beyond the panting little loco- 
motives. 

The fusiliers had drawn nearer. One 
by.one a group of toilers filed past 
them, each holding out his hands for 
inspection. Could this thing be pos- 
sible? Ah, surely the blinding light 
was playing havoc with him. Surely 
this thing that he seemed to see could 
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not be! Surely there were not two 
soldiers near the lapping-hammers! 
Surely they were not coming nearer 
and nearer to him, with the irresistible 
onrush of the sea! 

Oh, God! His senses must be play- 
ing him false! 

He started violently. The spectre 
of the grim-visaged line filing past be- 
came sharper as his vision cleared. 
Now he saw Captain Pasek distinctly. 
He was nattily attired with red tunic 
and white trousers. He looked out of 
place in this world of grime and soot 
and dinning sounds. Oh, surely they 
would come no closer! They were the 
fanciful creatures of a sickly imagina- 
tion; they moved with elaborate ges- 
tures; they ‘were now but twenty paces 
away! 

Jan’s wounded wrist no _ longer 
pained him. The wound in his heart 
was greater—raw, bleeding; and be- 
fore his eyes was no longer the violet 
light of the flowing metal, but a little 
lad’s face, peacefully sleeping. The 
cry that was in his heart, the impetu- 
ous, passionate revolt, the formidable 
instinct to strike—shook him like a 
cataclysm. In a moment Captain Pa- 
sek would face him—cornered at last 
where there was no escape. Nisegrad 
—and a lingering death in the salt 
mines! Or Floryanska—locked in the 
heart of a stone cliff! But what mat-. 
tered that? “Stefan! Stefan!” was 
the cry that ruptured his heart. 

“Nicholas! . . . Andiokoff!” 

The Superintendent shouted up to 
the two builders. 

“Here, Nicholas, your hands... 
Androkoff, your hands .. . And you, 
Jan!” 

Nicholas and Androkoff, with quiz- 
zical smiles upon their faces, stepped 
down to the ground before the fusi- 
liers. They extended their hands for 
inspection. With a quick gesture Pa- 
sek dismissed them. 

“Jan!” 

A car trundled down the track to- 
ward Jan, with a great vat of fresh 
metal for the molds. 

“Yes,” responded Jan. 

“Come down here!” 
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“Yes!” 

Jan had already climbed up onto the 
moving car, which now came to a stop. 
He lunged forward, released the black 
little Jeva cock at the side of the vat, 
and threw up the crane pin, releasing 
the metal. 

“Oh, Jan!” 

“Ves,” 

Pasek glanced up as the flood of 
fiery metal danced from the vat. 

“Jan! Jan! Jan Rantzau—you!” 

The eyes of the Captain of the Fu- 
siliers met the eyes of Jan in an in- 
stant of grinding hate. 

In that instant the vat swerved; the 
chain loosened, permitted it to settle 
until it dropped to the level of the 
car-tail. The cascade of blinding- 
white metal rushed over the edge! Be- 
low, a dozen men were at work! The 
devouring stream would bake them 
alive, withering them beyond recog- 
nition! 

Even as the metal rushed to the edge 
of the vat, Pasek’s voice rang out like 
a clarion call of triumph. 


“Jan Rantzau—you! Your hand, 
please!” 
Jan no longer saw the Captain 


of the Fusiliers—nor did he hear his 
voice. 

His eyes were fascinated by the 
tipping vat. Like lost souls in a roar- 
ing inferno, the toilers in the pit be- 
low raised their arms above their 
heads in pitiful gestures to shield their 
faces—raised their voices in croaking, 
fearful cries. 

Jan had neglected the vat an instant 
—and this was the penalty! .. . The 
giant of the shipyard lunged ahead, 
reached out with his left hand and 
steadied the vat! The metal poured 
across his hand. The man, naked, 
primeval, shut his jaws with a click, 
closed his eyes, lifted the vat back 
with his tremendous strength, locked 
it into place, and directed the flowing 
metal back into the mold! 

The deed was over in an eye-twin- 
kling. 

Jan staggered against the car-tail, 
swinging his left hand behind his 
scorched body. 
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Pasek had run around the side of 
the car, to climb up to where he could 
behold Jan’s hand. 

When he leaped upon the car he 
came face to face with the giant. 

“Jan, your hand!” he cried exult- 
antly. 

Jan drew the brown thing that had 
once been his hand from behind his 
back and held it up for the Captain 
of the Fusiliers to see. His eyes 
glowed with triumphant glory. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


After the swift and unspeakable 
horror, Captain Pasek passed on with 
his companion. 

Jan stared as he disappeared from 
the shipyard. His eyes were dulled; 
his face was pale as death. In agony 
he bit his lip until the blood spurted. 
In unutterable pain he opened and 
closed his remaining hand spasmodi- 
cally. 

For the moment Jan was the victor. 
He had destroyed the evidence that 
linked him with the Revolutionist 
meeting. 

He stood like a bronze statue, trans- 
fixed with anguish, but triumphant 
over the man who had persecuted him. 
He breathed defiance, his powerful 
chest heaving tumultuously. 

He climbed slowly from the car onto 
the ground. The car, having depos- 
ited its burden, rumbled away along 
the narrow tracks. 

Nicholas, Androkoff and a_ dozen 
workmen rushed frantically to him. 

“Jan, come with me!” cried Nicho- 
las. 

“Wrap your hand in this waste!” ex- 
claimed Androkofé. 

Jan gazed with maniacal, staring 
eyes at the crowd surrounding him. He 
heard the babel of voices, the cries 
of sympathy, the cheers and exhorta- 
tions of his friends as waves breaking 
on a far-off shore. Impulsively he 
started forward, towering above them 
all; he pushed the men aside like so 
many pygmies, and staggered away in 
the direction of the shipyard gates. 

“He is mad!” cried Nicholas, aghast. 

“God! did you see his eyes?” 
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Jan groped his way out of the yard, 
bent and misshapen, a monstrous, tor- 
tured wreck, silent in the awful trag- 
edy that had come upon him. In- 
stinctively he went toward Ujedski’s 
house. 

He was no longer the dominant giant 
of the shipyard, straight and hand- 
some; all in a moment he had collapsed 
—broken like a reed, twisted with 
grief and suffering. He had become 
an old, old man; his breath whistled 
from his body; his eyes were dulled 
and agonized. The arms that had once 
been steel fibres were now gnarled 
trunks of trees. Days and nights of 
toil had marked him with fatal im- 
press. His hair hung low over his 
forehead, thickly matted, lowering like 
a cypress. His body heaved and rolled 
like the prow of a ship bucking the 
mountains of the sea. 

On and on he went, and not a whis- 
per of the terrible pain that lashed 
him like a hurricane came from his 
lips; only the blood that, jetting un- 
der the grip of his teeth, trickled from 
his mouth. His face was slashed and 
scarred from flying strands of steel, 
and ashen under the grime. 

Now blind and insensate, he entered 
the Street of the Larches. One 
thought burned in his chaotic brain: 
Pasek had determined to ruin him, to 
send him to prison, if indeed he es- 
caped the horrors of a military death 
for treason. For the moment Jan had 
beaten him, beaten him with fearful 
toll—but what of the days to come? 
That Pasek would double his efforts 
to obtain evidence against him was in- 
evitable. The Captain knew that Jan 
had attended the secret meeting of the 
Revolutionists. The sabre cut across 
his hand would have been eloquent 
evidence, and combined with the story 
of the three fusiliers, would have sent 
him to his doom. Jan had destroyed 
the evidence of the sabre cut. But he 
knew that Pasek would find fresh evi- 
dence, and the court, eager to believe 
suspicions of treason against the mili- 
tary policy of the government, would 
find him guilty. It was the fate of 
hundreds before him. It would be the 


same with him. 

What happened to him mattered lit- 
tle, he reflected. But what would be- 
come of his boy? At best Ujedski 
was a poor makeshift; and with Jan in 
prison there was no telling what hard- 
ships and persecutions might be vis- 
ited upon Stefan. It became clear to 
him that there was only one thing for 
him to do: to go away with his boy. 

Thus determined, he reached Ujed- 
ski’s hovel. The old crone was away. 
Stefan saw him coming and ran up 
and threw his arms around his father’s 
neck. 

“What did you come home so early 
for?” he asked, childishly. 

Jan laughed, hoarsely. “Get your 
hat and coat, sonny; we’re going on a 
long journey.” 

“Where to?” 

“TI don’t know.” 

“Over those hills, papa?” 

“Over those hills, sonny.” 

“And is mamma over those hills?” 

“I hope so, sonny.” 

“Are we going to find mamma?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“When are we going?” 

“Now, sonny.” 

The nights would be cold, so Jan 
buttoned on Stefan’s warm little coat 
and fastened his black astrakhan cap 
on his yellow head. His eyes roamed 
around the little room that had once 
been Jagiello’s. Folded away in a 
drawer he came upon the red bodice 
that he had given her on that wonder- 
ful night years before. By it he re- 
membered her best, so he kissed it and 
laid it near his heart. Then swinging 
Stefan up to his shoulders he went out 
through the gate. 

Ujedski, returning home, came face 
to face with him. 

“Jan, it is only noon, and you are 
home from work?” 

“T am going away.” 

“Going away! Going away!” 

“Ujedski, I am in trouble. You must 
not ask me. Some day I will come 
back. I will send you rubles... .” 

“Not much, Jan Rantzau! If you 
are going away, you must pay me 
first!” 
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“I will send you rubles,” repeated 
Jan. 

“You will pay me before you go!” 

“I have no rubles for you now.” 

“Then you are not going!” 

Swift and terrible anger rose in Jan. 
The time to escape was short enough, 
and the old crone was holding him 
for a few miserable rubles! She had 
been hard enough on his boy since Ja- 
giello had gone away. She had been 
mean to his mother before him. She 
had given Jan only a pallet of straw 
and a few old rags with which to cover 
his body; and on winter nights he had 
been too cold to sleep. She had made 
Stefan care for her ducks and sheep, 
had sent him on long trips to the shops 
to carry home heavy bags of beans 
and lentils upon his tender back. She 
had beaten the boy when the mood 
came upon her. And she had made 
Jan pay for all this, pay her ruble af- 
ter ruble, far in excess of the service 
she had rendered, until he had been 
driven to toil at night and suffer un- 
known sacrifices. This was the bel- 
dam who now confronted him, threat- 
ening him if he did not pay to her the 
last ruble that he had chastised his 
body and soul to earn. 

Blind-driven hate choked Jan. He 
glared at Ujedski, transfixed. The 
glitter in his eye frightened her out of 
her wits. She clutched her shawl and 
started back from him. 

“So I am not going!” cried Jan in a 
voice deep and horrible to hear, hoarse 
like a raven’s croak. “So I am not 
going!” He reached forward with his 
claw, waving it toward Ujedski. 

When she beheld it a spasm of fear 
swept over her. Turning, she ran 
swiftly into the hut and slammed the 
door. She remained peering out of the 
window, her face yellow and drawn, 
her bony fingers trickling across her 
throat. 

Jan laughed: deep, noiseless, mock- 
ing laughter, and turning quickly, 
strode away toward the Jena bridge. 
This he crossed, and went up on the 
heights, climbing with great strides, 
his back bent, his face staring at the 
sodden ground. 


It was July, and the hills were 
brown under the blazing sun. Brilliant 
steel-blue flies darted through the 
grasses. Thousands of white butterflies 
rose from the coppice. The somno- 
lent hush of noon lay upon forest and 
stream, far mountains and great sunny 
fields. 

As Jan mounted, the town fell away 
below. Ahead was the forest of Lasz- 
lovar, lifting straight and dense. For 
the last time Jan looked back at Galt 
a free man. The giant Huascar lay 
peacefully in the sunshine. Her sides 
were honeycombed with swarming fig- 
ures. Jan had been one of her build- 
ers—nothing more. 

In another moment he was striding 
through the forest. 

He wondered, dully, if the police 
had yet learned of his departure, and 
were on his track. Would Ujedski 
tell of his hasty retreat? Or would 
fear restrain her? And how much did 
she know? 

Stefan leaned forward and kissed 
his shoulder. “Dear, big papa,” he 
said. 

“Dear sonny!” 

“Can I have a drink, papa?” 

He swung Stefan to the ground, and 
they walked through forest aisles 
where the sun laughed deep within the 
glades. A stream flashed away through 
a shallow ravine. He made a cup of 
his good hand, and Stefan drank the 
cool, clear water. Wild figs and 
grapes grew along the bank, and these 
they ate together. 

As the afternoon waned they came 
out into a sun-gold meadow. There was 
a vigor in the air, and Jan stretched 
his arms, and lifted his face to meet 
the vagrant sea-winds. It was a beau- 
tiful meadow, carpeted with trem- 
bling wind-flowers and blue lobelias. 

But he must not linger, for the sun 
was setting. He must reach O-Mol- 
dovo town before. night. So, swinging 
Stefan once more to his shoulders, he 
pressed on. 

An hour later he came to the edge of 
the forest. The setting sun was shin- 
ing red upon the roofs and spires of 
O-Moldovo. 
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Twenty miles he had come, and now 
the rutted cart-way of the ox-teams be- 
came visible through the white larch 
trunks. A peasant, driving a cart of 
hay, appeared on the road. As he 
drew nearer, the little bells on the 
straps of the buff-colored bullocks 
jangled musically. 

“Ho, there!” cried Jan, as the peas- 
ant came up. “Will you take us to 
O-Moldovo? We have come a long 
way, and are tired.” 

The peasant responded cheerfully, 
and drew in the lumbering bullocks. 

Jan and Stefan climbed up into the 
cart and sank into the hay. 

Jan concealed his left arm in his 
blouse so the peasant could not iden- 
tify him by the appearance of his 
hand. 

“Coming from Galt?” asked the 
ruddy-faced stranger. 

_“No,” replied Jan, fearing that this 
man might be asked about him later; 
“from Bazias—from the monastery, 
where I was a gardener.” 

The bullocks ambled slowly down to 
O-Moldovo, and the sun sank, a ball 
of fire, behind the towers of the town. 

Night was coming on, with all its 
shadows and its terrors, but what mat- 
tered it then, for suddenly all the bells 
of O-Moldovo set up a lively carillon, 
a melancholy farewell to the changing 
day. O bells of O-Moldovo! Chiming 
soft and sweet, from temple and cha- 
pel, pealing out across the sunny 
downs and shadowy hills, bells lan- 
guorous and stately, bells clangorous 
and rebellious, bells tolling with brave 
abandon, sending their echoes ringing 
through the countryside! Of all the 
bells of O-Moldovo there are none so 
sweet as the convent bells at dusk. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


While O-Moldovo’s bells were still 
ringing, and the last ruddy shafts of 
the sunlight were playing upon the 
towers and ancient battlements, Jan 
entered the town in the hay-cart, and, 
thanking the peasant for the ride, 
climbed down and made his way 
through the village streets. 

The shops were closing up for the 


day. The shop-keepers were busily 
engaged in fastening doors and win- 
dows. Ina pork shop Jan bought food 
with a ruble. Then swinging Stefan 
once more to his shoulders, he went 
in the direction of the citadel and the 
ruins beyond the broad river that di- 
vided O-Moldovo. 

The quaint streets were filled with 
children shouting at play; and upon 
the doorsteps squatted women gossip- 
ing. Jan went unnoticed through the 
dusk, and as night shut down, came to 
a road that wound through a lonely 
churchyard to the ruins of an old cas- 
tle. The building lifted out of the 
blue twilight, a grey-green pile, its an- 
cient stones covered with ivy, haunted 
by strange birds that flitted in and out 
of the balconies on silent, eerie wings. 
The ruins were unspeakably lonely. 

“I’m getting sleepy,” said Stefan at 
last. His little head nodded on Jan’s 
shoulder. 

“We’re going asleep soon,” said 
Jan. 

“Where? In here?” 

“Yes, sonny.” 

“But it’s so dark, papa, in there!” 

“It will be sunrise soon.” 

“But you won’t let anything happen 
to me?” 

“No, sonny.” 

“T know you won’t, papa . 
that?” 

“That’s an owl, telling us ‘good- 
night,’ sonny.” 

The owl continued to hoot, and pres- 
ently a crescent moon appeared in the 
west. In its sickly glow Jan felt his 
way along the facade of the ruins. He 
entered the portals and came to a ser- 
ies of heavy pillars, thickly entwined 
with ivy, out of which bats and night 
birds darted in alarm. The place was 
open, and above the stars burned 
brightly. He saw the huge monolithic 
structure of an arch, and entering be- 
neath it, came to a sheltered place that 
once had been a causeway. 

He felt a tiny mouth close to his 
ear. “Papa, you won’t let anything 
happen to me?” 

“No, sonny. We're going asleep 
now.” 


. What’s 
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He set Stefan down. He gathered 
dry grass into a corner, and presently 
had prepared a soft pallet for his boy. 
Then wrapping him snugly and ten- 
derly in his coat, he lay down beside 
him and took the little hands in his 
big right one, and kissed the little man 
to sleep. 

After the gentle breathing had be- 
come regular, Jan lay awake through 
the midnight hour, flat on his back up- 
on the hard ground, staring up at the 
stars, his mind recounting the horrors 
of the day. His hand burned and 
throbbed with increasing pain, as it 
had for hours; but he had stifled his 
anguish to hide it from his boy. His 
hand, terribly burned, was wrapped in 
strips of rag, and he kept it concealed 
in his blouse. . . But the pain in his 
hand was less than his mental suffer- 
ing. The horror of suspense, the dread 
fear that his pursuers might discover 
him—kept him awake until exhaustion 
overcame him, and he sank into a 
heavy sleep. 


CuHapTeR XXXIII. 


At dawn, three soldiers came steal- 
thily to the ruins of the ancient castle. 
They left a white-roofed house in the 
Foreign Quarter, passed like shadows 
through the Street of the Eastern Gate, 
and reached the great bronze doors 
studded with rusted iron bosses. 

The three soldiers wore long mili- 
tary capes. Rifles with blue steel bar- 
rels glinted on their shoulders. Their 
faces were set and determined—hard 
faces, made hard by the business of 
killing. 

These men had arrived overnight 
from Galt. They had questioned every 
peasant who had traveled over the 
cart-ways the day before. They had 
found the rustic who had given Jan a 
ride, and him they questioned relent- 
lessly. The peasant was a simple fel- 
low, afraid of the law. In excited, 
broken sentences he told of meeting a 
big man with a little boy upon his 
shoulder, and letting them ride in his 
cart into O-Moldovo. He had left 
them near the railway station, and they 


had wandered off toward the castle. 

An hour later Captain Pasek and his 
guard entered the portals of the castle. 
The new day was paling the eastern 
sky. The ancient pile was ghostly with 
solitude. In the center of the grounds 
there had once been a wonderful gar- 
den; here were the remains of a white 
marble summer-house with walls of 
lace-like fretwork. The sun, coming 
up over the hill, burst with golden 
splendor through the tracery . . . Pa- 
sek stepped silently from pillar to pil- 
lar. He held his rifle ready. But he 
did not need it this morning. For sud- 
denly, while passing under the arch, 
he came upon his quarry in a corner. 
Jan lay stretched on the ground, his 
arms thrown wide, and upon his chest 
slumbered his lad. Even these fusi- 
liers, with hearts steeled against hu- 
man appeal, paused in the hunt to 
gaze in silence at the father and son, 
cheek side by side, slumbering peace- 
fully. Little did the slumberers dream 
at that moment that three Mauser tubes 
were pointing down at them. 

Finally Pasek said: “He’s a match 
for the three of us. Better take him 
while he sleeps.” 

At a nod from their Captain, the fu- 
siliers advanced cautiously, and quick- 
ly pinioning Jan’s arms, locked the 
heavy police chains upon them. With 
a convulsive heave of his body, Jan 
awoke, vaguely realizing that he had 
been trapped. Stefan opened his eyes 
and began to cry in a frightened little 
way. Jan tried to leap to his feet, but 
the chains held him, and he fell back 
with a cry as of a wounded animal at 
bay: “Oh-e-e! Oh! Oh!’ Instantly 
lhe was up again, his eyes wide open, 
his senses clearing, chest heaving, the 
great muscles of his arms biting into 
the chains. He was a giant after a 
century’s sleep, rising, throwing off 
slumber, making the earth tremble 
with violent convolutions. Finally he 
got to his feet, his eyes flaming. Ste- 
fan wound his arms about his legs. “I 
won't let them hurt you, papa,” he 
sobbed. 

“Take the boy away!” commanded 
Pasek. 
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Jan’s right arm enfolded his lad. 
“No! No!” he cried, deathly fear 
clutching his heart. 

A fusilier advanced to carry out the 
order. 

“Papa, don’t let them take me 
away!” begged Stefan. 

The soldier reached forward 
seized the boy by the arm. 

In that instant, with incredible swift- 
ness, Jan struck. All the strength of 
his body poured into his huge arms, 
and, lifting them above his head, 
locked with stout chains, he brought 
them down with terrific force upon the 
head of the fusilier. The soldier 
crumpled upon the ground. 

Pasek raised his rifle and struck Jan 
over the head, felling him. Then he 
and the third soldier chafed the wrists 
of the unfortunate fusilier until he was 
able to rise to his feet and sit upon a 
stone bench. Pasek seized Stefan 
roughly and set him down beside the 
wounded fusilier. Jan’s eyes opened 
and he stared about dully, through a 
black haze, looking for his boy. He 
tried to lift himself to his elbows, but 
the pains in his head increased, and he 
sank back wearily. He was like a 
wounded lion in a net, helpless before 
his captors, watching with sorrowful 
eyes his young taken from him. 

When Pasek spoke his voice was 
low and triumphant: “Where is Jagi- 
ello Nur?” 

Jan gazed at him, stupefied. 

“If she were here now she might 
bind up your hand and your head,” 
laughed Pasek. Blood was trickling 
from Jan’s forehead. Pasek changed 


and 
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tor: “Where is Skarga?” 

After a moment Jan managed to re- 
ply: “I do not know.” 

“Don’t lie to me! You do know, 
Madame Ujedski saw him with you in 
your room after the meeting in the 
barn. ‘The Firebrand’ was not in your 
room after you left yesterday morn- 
ing. He departed about six o’clock. 
Where did he go?” 

Again Jan replied: “I do not know.” 

Pasek’s voice became adament; his 
eyes glinted cruelly; he came nearer 
Jan, unsheathing his sabre. 

“You do know! You do know! 
me, where is The Firebrand ?” 

Jan remained silent. Suddenly he 
felt an edge of cold steel upon his arm 
—his left arm! And a voice roared 
above him: “You do know! You do 
know! Where is Skarga?” Then 
darkness shut in about him, and 
through the swirling maelstrom, like 
the boom of breakers on a far strand, 
he heard the insistent cry of his en- 
emy: “Where is Skarga? Where is 
Skarga?” The cadence rose and fell 
with the surge of the blood through 
his veins. He would not answer. He 
swooned. The loss of blood left him a 
shattered wreck, his great strength 
ebbing away. To him the world be- 
came a black whirlpool shot with stars. 

But there was no darkness in the 
universe. 

Rose and crimson morning lights 
danced through the balconies and tow- 
ers. 

Presently a peasant drew up at the 
castle with his cart, and Jan and Ste- 
fan began a weary journey back to 


Tell 





his tone to that of a pitiless inquisi- Galt. (To be Continued.) 
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Sweet with the incense of the night 
In golden urns of twilight brewed, 
The winds of evening bear to me 
A peace renewed. 


But sweeter than the breath of bloom 
And attar that the roses brew, 
The gift the twilight brings to me— 
My dreams of you! 
ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 
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A Letter From the Boy 


By L. W. Huntington 


Camp “Recuperate,” Shasta County, 
California. 
July 10, 1916. 


EAR MOTHER: 
D Am enclosing you Dr. L—’s 


account of his experiences in 

Southern California after leav- 
ing medical college away back in ’86. 
The Doctor don’t know that I took his 
words in short hand, because if he did 
he would not have given so much pro- 
fessional detail. He thought that I 
was writing a letter to F , so he 
talked along for an hour or two to 
Fritz. We were lying on our cots in 
the tent after a hard day’s fishing in 
the upper Sacramento, and if I re- 
member rightly, the Doctor got started 
on the subject of prohibition. He 
maintains that legislation is not abso- 
lutely necessary to abolish the over- 
consumption of alcohol, as nowadays 
intemperance is dying a natural death 
wherever men assert the sense that 
God gave geese. They know in their 
hearts that it doesn’t pay, and for that 
reason alone time will see an end to 
it. He said that of course there are 
still those backwaters of civilization 
where law and order is in inverse ratio 
to the amount of whisky consumed, 
but that even these places will know 
reform if the manufacturers of “red- 
eye” ever thoroughly realize that the 
welfare of their busines depends upon 
proper regulation. 

To illustrate his point the Doctor 
compared the tendency in California 
to-day with the rough and ready con- 
ditions he found when he started to 
practice medicine. I wish you could 
have heard him, mother. Our M. D. 
is a fine fellow, and he talks in such 
a simple, straightforward manner that 
a fellow don’t feel any doubt whatever, 





the way you do when some people start 
to reminisce. I had an awful job to 
keep up with him some of the time, as 
I was pretty tired and the river pound- 
ing along outside almost lulled me to 
sleep, but I guess you and Dad can 
read it all right. When you finish, 
please put it away in my desk where 
I can get it when I come home, as I 
want to work some of the local color 
into a story for O—if possible. All 
well—except the Doctor, who has got 
too much pep. for an ordinary mortal. 
He may have come up here to rest and 
recuperate, but you wouldn’t think so 
to see him rough-house us boys or out- 
walk us every time we hit the trails. 
He leads the simple life instead of 
follows it. The candy arrived O. K. 
It tasted like more. Thank you for 
sending my sweater. 
Your loving son, 
J. 


P. S.—You ought to hear Fritz’s new 
matutinal ditty which he chants every 
time it is his turn to cook breakfast. 
Some lumberjack “sang” it to him 
(with profane variations) the other 
day up on the mountain, and he can’t 
get it out of his head. What with said 
“song” and the Doctor’s wet towel (he ~ 
being a cold bath enthusiast, prescrib- 
ing COLD water as the best liquid 
stimulant), there are great opportuni- 
ties for prolonged slumber in this 
camp in the early morning hours! As 
per Fritz: 


“Arise, you husky buckos, and dress 
by the light of the moon, 

The coffee’s boiling on the stove and 
breakfast’s ready soon. 

What right has a man to lie abed who 
works a twelve hour day? 

















A LETTER FROM THE BOY 


It’s not for the likes of such as you to 
sleep when you hit the hay.” 
Yrs, 
pK 
ok * * 

“ ,... those wild times are especi- 
ally interesting to me because of my 
own experiences in San Diego County 
as a physician during the years ’86 and 
’°89. That was the period in the his- 
tory of Southern California when the 
big real estate ‘boom’ was on and life 
was very exciting throughout the 
southern part of the State. Many for- 
tunes were made and many more un- 
doubtedly lost in the mad frenzy of 
speculation. Of course, this boom- 
ing condition had its bad as well as 
its good effect upon the South, there 
being a decided influx of “hard” char- 
acters, especially of the gambling fra- 
ternity. 

“T graduated from college on April 
2, 1886, and about May Ist began look- 
ing about for a professional opening. 
Considering possibilities of future in- 
crease of population, I decided to go 
to San Diego, and it was not long be- 
fore I found myself on a California 
Southern train bound for new fields and 
acareer. I was only twenty-four years 
of age, so you can imagine the great- 
ness of my desire to relieve the suf- 
ferings of humanity! I made up in 
enthusiasm what I lacked in practice 
as my practical experience was very 
limited. In fact, I had yet to attend 
my first case in private capacity, but 
it ;> happened that the Fates did not 
keep me waiting long. That very day, 
after leaving Colton, I received my 
initiation. The train had stopped at 
the small way station of Temecula (the 
scene of Allesandro’s escape to San 
Jacinto in Helen Hunt Jackson’s ‘“Ra- 
mona’’) where an old box car on a sid- 
ing served as a ticket and telegraph 
office. Soon after our arrival I noticed 
through the car window a_ hilarious 
cow-puncher parading back and forth 
upon the small station platform. From 
all appearances he was well fortified 
with “100 proof,” for he waved his 
long “45” in the air, shooting promis- 
cuously, and accompanying each shot 
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with wild cowboy yells. Evidently it 
was great fun for him, but as a sport 
it was short lived, for I noticed that 
one of his shots penetrated the wall of 
the box car office and instantly there 
was a great commotion about the door- 
way. The drunken vaquero sobered 
immediately, and the last I saw of him 
was as he started to run down the rail- 
road track. About that time the brake- 
man came through the train calling for 
a doctor. I responded instantly, and 
started a still hunt for my ever elusive 
medicine case. 

“In the box car I found that the tele- 
graph operator had been shot while 
seated at a table taking train orders 
from the wire. As I entered, the man 
was still in an upright position at the 
table, though looking ghastly pale and 
holding one hand to his bleeding side. 
With the other hand he continued to 
operate the telegraph key. 

“T immediately urged the man to lie 
down and allow me to learn the extent 
of his injury, but the plucky fellow 
said, ‘No, wait a minute, Doc, until I 
get an answer to this message. It’s the 
last one I’ll ever take.’ And he ac- 
tually made me wait until he received 
the reply which, in itself, was inter- 
esting, for it seems that, after the first 
shock of his wound, he had wired the 
nearest railroad hospital that the Te- 
mecula agent had just been fatally 
shot. The answer read, ‘Special with 
surgeon on way.’ 

“T did all that was possible to re- 
lieve the poor fellow before the special 
arrived, and my train left, but, even so, 
he was overwhelmingly impressed 
with the idea that his wound was fa- 
tal. He imagined that he was bleed- 
ing internally, and I learned a day or 
two later that he never really reacted 
from the shock, but died in complete 
collapse. An autopsy disclosed the 
fact that the wound was entirely super- 
ficial, with very little loss of blood, the 
ball being removed from the muscular 
tissue near the spine, thus proving to 
a marked degree the effect of mind 
over matter. 

“My headquarters for the days in 
San Diego were in the old Horton 
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House, which was then the principal 
hotel of the city. The boom then in 
progress had filled the house with a 
fine assortment of ‘sharks,’ speculators 
and Eastern visitors. Business was 
flourishing. The city was overflowing 
with ‘boomers’ of all kinds, some liv- 
ing in tents and others in hastily con- 
structed shacks, as a man might buy 
a lot on a business street one day, put- 
ting up a rough shelter along with his 
deposit, and the next day sell out for 
twice as much as his purchase price. I 
can remember cases where such trans- 
fers of property were repeated several 
times in a week, each sale netting from 
50 per cent to 200 per cent profit over 
the preceding exchange. A lot worth 
$2,500 would in seven days enhance 
to the value of $20,000! Of course, 
such feverish inflation was bad, very 
bad, that is, from an economic point 
of view. Some one had to pay the 
fiddler. In my purely medical opinion, 
this sort of frenzied finance is psycho- 
logical, a form of hysterical insanity, 
and San Diego has suffered, as much 
as any city I know, from repeated at- 
tacks or relapses of this disease, al- 
though its present state of delightful 
permanence shows no evidence of its 
growing pains. 

“At the end of two weeks I began to 
realize that my professional business 
was failing my youthful expectations. 
It seemed that people were too busy to 
waste time in sickness. I became rest- 
less, and accordingly decided that my 
professional skill might be better ap- 
preciated in the nearby country where 
young M. D.’s were not so plentiful. 
Through information given me by one 
Charley Chase (old-time druggist of 
San Diego) who evidently realized 
how anxious I was to get busy, I 
learned that there was a good opening 
for a doctor in the mining camp of 
Julian. Among other things I learned 
that Julian was a little town in the 
Cuyamaca Mountains, about 60 miles 
north of San Diego, and that the first 
stage left for there in the morning. 

“Well, you can believe me, I caught 
that stage with a high heart. You 
have no idea how eager I had become 
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to be among people who needed a doc- 
tor. Why, that long trip to Julian 
seemed heavenly to me, and indeed it 
was most enjoyable. We traveled 
through a wild and interesting country 
which, to this day, remains indelible 
in my mind, due, I suppose, to the gla- 
mor of newness and the elation conse- 
quent upon my brighter prospects. 
There was but one other passenger on 
the stage, and I was indeed fortunate 
in having him for a traveling compan- 
ion, as I soon discovered that he was 
none other than Professor H. G. 
Hanks, California State Mineralogist. 
His words of wisdom and kindly ad- 
vice to the ambitious young M. D. that 
day will always be treasured. 
“Fortune smiled from the first day 
of my stay in Julian. We arrived some 
time after nine o’clock at night, and I 
had hardly settled myself to rest after 
the jouncing of the old concord when 
I was summoned to a case. With the 
ice thus broken, it was but a little 
while until I had work in abundance. 
And I had to meet it all single-handed, 
consultation being almost impossible, 
with no other practitioner nearer than 
sixty miles. Cases which to-day seem 
simple enough caused me great mental 
agony under those circumstances. Of- 
ten I was at my wits end, but expe- 
diency and good fortune saved many 
a patient. Due to the lawlessness of 
the town and its nearness to the Mexi- 
can border, most of my cases were 
surgical rather than medical, consist- 
ing of gunshot and knife wounds, and 
the many forms of accidental injury 
connected with mining. There was ° 
more use for catgut than quinine. The 
town being ‘wide open,’ was infested 
with renegades, desperadoes and gun- 
fighters, whose main occupation was 
the pursuit of trouble, and I can vouch 
for the many times they found it—es- 
pecially on pay nights, when the min- 
ers were in town. At such times my 
hands were full caring for torn and 
battered humanity. These men seemed 
to think that they could carouse and 
fight as much as they pleased, now that 
they had a ‘Doc’ to ‘fix ’em up,’ and 
I, for one, saw the havoc which whisky 
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wrought since my duties exposed to 
me the seamy side of life in the wild 
and woolly West. It was depressing, 
that continual inflaming of the senses 
with bad whisky. Why, I patched up 
men repeatedly, only to have them 
come back to me again after some wild 
and vicious jamboree. And this con- 
dition was not confined to the whites 
alone. Though it is illegal to sell 
firewater to an Indian, drunken red- 
skins were a very common sight, and 
it is common knowledge that if you 
give an Indian enough to drink he will 
fight his weight in wildcats. Accord- 
ingly, I was often called upon to repair 
the damage following the periodical 
influx of natives from the nearby San 
Isabel Indian Rancheria. Oh, it was 
a jolly life! 

“There was a Justice of the Peace in 
.Julian. Also there was a Constable, 
and they both kept saloons. They 
would sell anybody whisky regardless 
of his age, color or degree of intoxi- 
cation. And, strange to relate, if a 
man got into trouble from drinking 
said whisky the Constable would ar- 
rest him and be paid by the county for 
doing so. Following this, the unfortu- 
nate would be haled before the J. P., 
who held court in the rear of his sa- 
loon. That officer of the law would 
discontinue serving drinks long enough 
to preside, and thus earn a fat fee him- 
self. Of course, all reports and testi- 
mony had to be sent to the county-seat 
and here also the Justice made money 
at the rate of seventy-five cents a page. 
Oh, it was certainly rich picking for 
the guardians of the peace. 

“Well, sir, I had a great time estab- 
lishing offices in Julian. There were 
no vacant rooms of any description to 
be had, and it was not until Howard 
Wilson, postmaster and general mer- 
chant, came to my rescue that I was 
sure of a location. He offered to build 
an addition to his store. I accepted the 
offer gladly and within a week was 
proudly installed in my first office. Be- 
ing thus settled on Main Street, I came 
to feel that I was of some importance 
in the metropolis, and it was not long 
until I had met most of the ‘Prominent 
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Citizens.’ Among them I remember 
there was a Jewish merchant, Levy by 
name, who, beside his regular hard- 
ware and general merchandise busi- 
ness, acted as coroner when occasion 
arose. As to the frequency of occa- 
sion, I might add that this latter occu- 
pation kept Levy quite busy. You 
could not doubt that fact had you seen 
a few of our really bad men. They 
were the genuine article, prehensile 
trigger finger and all. Of course, 
among them were some characters typ- 
ical of our present movie gunmen, 
swaggering, loud-mouthed lead sprink- 
lers, cowards at heart, but the inher- 
ent badness of the majority was real 
enough. They did not require Dutch 
courage of a Saturday night. Whisky 
was only necessary to make them reck- 
less, and when once properly primed 
with ‘forty rod’ these fellows were in- 
deed a menace to life, being hypersen- 
sitive to insult, and as ready to put out 
a human light as they were to shoot 
the flame from a lamp behind the bar. 

“As usual, among all these village 
drunks, there was one who predomi- 
nated by right of might and quickness 
of eye and ‘draw.’ In this case it was 
old Pat O’Day, ex-prizefighter and 
Arizona ‘malo hombre.’ Pat was no 
beauty, as masculine beauty goes, as 
he had been very much disfigured by 
wounds received in a gunfight in a 
Julian saloon some sixteen years be- 
fore. Just to enlighten you as to Pat’s 
character and to show you how gritty 
a real badman can be, I'll tell you 
about that fight as it was told to me by 
a certain ‘old timer’ who witnessed it. 
Of course, the brawl was disgusting 
and sordid, but ijt was no more so than 
the times in which it occurred. It seems 
that somebody who was ‘after’ Pat suc- 
ceeded in getting ‘the drop’ on him and 
pulled trigger first. Pat fell shot 
through the side, but still as game ‘as 
his name implies. He returned the fire 
from the floor, and the fusilade be- 
came hot and heavy. His opponent 
continued his gun play from behind 
a card table, shooting Pat point-blank 
in the face several times. The old fel- 
low never quailed, but spat blood and 
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teeth, shouting, ‘Shoot, —— ye, shoot.’ 

“When the ’45s’ were empty and the 
smoke of battle had cleared away suf- 
ficiently for the bartender to come 
from behind the safe and the patrons 
to emerge from the back room, they 
found Pat still breathing and his op- 
ponent dead. 

“The first time I saw Pat was one 
Saturday afternoon. You can judge 
from the day of the week’ just what 
Pat’s condition was. His attire con- 
sisted of what is known as a miner’s 
‘full dress,’ being nothing more than 
shoes and trousers. He was pacing up 
and down Main street daring anybody 
in the world to come out and fight him. 
I learned from casual passers-by, who 
paid little heed to his challenges, that 
this performance was a favorite ‘stunt’ 
of Pat’s when in his cups. It did not 
necessarily mean trouble, but, even so, 
it seemed to me that he presented a 
rather ominous and forbidding sight. 
He seemed a walking epitome, a gro- 
tesque example of the effect of that 
liquid hell that comes in bottles. In 
his prime, Pat had evidently been a 
very powerful man, but as I saw him 
there, with the terrible scars on his left 
side exposed, and his right side still 
magnificently developed despite the 
ravages of innumerable drunks, I was 
conscious of a feeling of half repul- 
sion and half pity. 

“Now, the queer thing about Pat’s 
sprees was the fact that, after satisfy- 
ing himself that everybody in town 
was a coward, he would march into 
Howard Wilson’s store in the post- 
office building and there buy himself 
a new shirt, whether he needed it or 
not. This habit of entering the store 
half naked had become very disagree- 
able to the proprietor, and Pat was 
warned that if it occurred again he 
could surely expect trouble. Well, Pat 
followed in the rut of habit, and was 
unfortunate enough to interrupt Mr. 
Wilson as he was waiting upon some 
women customers. I suppose this lat- 
ter fact incensed Mr. Wilson more 
than usual, for he seized a chair and 
felled the man on the spot, after which 
he dragged him out and dropped him 
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over the store porch. 

“I was informed of the occurrence 
and had Pat carried to my office, where 
I worked over him for two hours be- 
fore he regained consciousness. Sev- 
eral times I thought he would die. He 


was such a battered and worn old 
wreck! 
“Upon investigation I found that 


Pat had no home, not even a room that 
he could call his own. The emer- 
gency hospital facilities of Julian were 
limited to my small office, or, as I 
found Fv a happy thought, the hay 
mow of the livery stable nearby. We 
removed Pat to the haven of the hay, 
and there I attended him until he was 
again able to use his good right arm at 
his job as windlass man in a mine near 
town. 

“Pat expressed much gratitude to 
me for my care of him, and told me. 
that he would ne-er forget the kind- 
ness. At the time I paid little atten- 
tion to his words, little knowing that 
within a short while I would have oc- 
casion to thank my lucky stars that he 
was my friend. Which fact is a com- 
mentary upon the life of a physician 
under most circumstances. The path 
of duty is often a dark and devious 
way wherein one encounters much 
thin ice. It was like this: 

“I was awakened one night about 
one o’clock by a loud rapping on my 
door. A number of voices called to 
me to ‘come quick, Doc, all hell has 
broke loose down at Davis’s saloon, 
and about a dozen o’ the boys has been 
shot up.’ On hurrying out, I found my 
way to the scene of the ‘scrape,’ light- 
ed by a number of men with lanterns. 
They were all very excited, as well 
they might be, for the scene that met 
my eyes upon entering the saloon was 
indeed terrible. The place was a 
wreck. Four men had been shot in an 
argument as to the straightness of a 
poker deal, and they lay in a welter 
of blood and broken tables, mirrors 
and glassware. In the center of the 
circle of devastation lay the cause of 
the trouble, one Jack O’Brien, a noto- 
rious gambler. He was badly wounded 
in the chest, just over the heart, and 
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as the life blood flowed he shouted 
in a maudlin fashion: ‘Git my boots 
off, boys, git my boots off. Don’t let 
me cash in with my boots on.’ 

“A hasty examination of the wound- 
ed convinced me that O’Brien was the 
most seriously hurt, so, after adminis- 
tering first aid to the others, I confined 
my attention to the gambler. Fortu- 
nately, I was able to check the exces- 
sive hemorrhage, and, with the help of 
a number of his friends, had O’Brien 
placed on a window shutter and car- 
ried to his room. There I made a care- 
ful examination and discovered that 
one of the large arteries supplying the 
left arm and shoulder had been sev- 
ered and that the internal blood pres- 
sure had forced a way into the soft 
tissues of the neck. The man’s hold 
upon life was decidedly precarious, 
and I told his friends that I did not 
see how he could possibly live more 
than a few hours. I applied dressings 
and gave him every attention through 
the night, momentarily expecting him 
to die, but with the coming of daylight 
I was greatly surprised to find that he 
was reacting somewhat for the better. 
It seemed a miracle to me then that a 
man could live in such a condition, and 
I am sure that the average man could 
not have rallied from it. 

“As O’Brien improved from day to 
day, I became quite jubilant. His re- 
covery would be a feather in my cap, 
without a doubt, as the community was 
well aware of his condition. I watched 
the man closely, fearing possible com- 
plications in his left arm and shoulder, 
which were paralyzed and pulseless, 
but as he continued to mend I became 
confident that a few weeks of quiet 
would put him upon his feet, though 
he would always be crippled. Well, 
so much for my hopes. In about ten 
days, my patient became unruly and 
announced to me one morning that he 
was feeling ‘bully’ and intended to go 
down and see the boys. There was a 
foot of snow on the ground at the time 
and it was bitterly cold, but he per- 
sisted in spite of my warning that 
to move from his bed would cause his 
death. ‘Aw, what’s the dif’, Doc,’ he 


said, and sometime during my absence 
he arose and made his way down to 
the very saloon where he had been 
shot. He ‘sat in’ at a game until two 
o’clock in the morning, when he be- 
came delirious, and when I was noti- 
fied I found him lying on a billiard 
table more dead than alive, with a 
raging fever. It is needless to say that 
O’Brien died very shortly. 

“Following the gambler’s death I 
was called upon by Levy, the coroner, 
to perform certain requirements of the 
law in regard to the location of the 
bullet that had been the indirect cause 
of O’Brien’s demise. Shortly after- 
ward I was notified by a deputation of 
O’Brien’s gang that there was to be 
‘no cuttin’ of Jack,’ as it was a gam- 
bler’s superstition that an autopsy 
brought bad luck to camp. I paid no 
attention to the warning, but went 
ahead with the work, as is customary 
in any civilized community. You can 
imagine the shock it was to me when, 
later on, I was confronted by a mur- 
derous looking mob of desperadoes, 
bent on ‘taking care’ of me. The reali- 
zation of what I was ‘up against’ and 
the suddenness of it fairly made my 
hair stand on end, for it is a fact that 
a man in the hands of such a lawless 
crew would hardly be considered a 
safe hazard by a life insurance com- 
pany. For a few moments I did not 
know just what to do, as these repre- 
sentatives of Judge Lynch were bris- 
tling with ’45s’ and bad humor, but I 
backed myself against the door I had 
just left, and asked them as boldly as 
possible just what they meant by hold- 
ing me up in such a manner. Their 
answer would not bear repeating, but 
their actions were so extremely obvi- 
ous that I would have traded places 
gladly, under any conditions, with— 
well, even with the president of Mex- 
ico. There was no room for argument, 
as my friends were as one in their de- 
termination to decorate a nearby tree, 
but, and I am thankful to be able to 
say that little word, about that time 
a ruthless tornado descended upon 
them in the form of Pat O’Day. He 
used his heavy pistol as a club, knock- 
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ing men right and left, until he was 
at my side, where he turned and loosed 
a volley of rough and ready eloquence 
that would have made a wooden Indian 
blush. The effect was instantaneous 
and complete. Pat was master of the 
situation in a twinkling. ‘Come on, 
docthor,’ he said, ‘and I'll let daylight 
through the first wan who lays a hand 
on ye.’ I followed my fighting Irish- 
man through the crowd of giowering 
individuals who, each and all, knew 
that Pat was as good as his word. It 
was beautifully done, and to this day 
I marvel at the prowess of the de- 
formed old drunkard whose sangui- 
nary eye instilled the fear of sudden 
death, and incidentally saved me from 
becoming a notch on some badman’s 
pistol butt. 

“Thereafter, and until the wrath of 
the gang subsided, Pat was my self- 
appointed bodyguard. It was an ef- 
fort for him, poor fellow, but he re- 
mained sober, and appeared at my side 
whenever I had occasion to pass 
through town. ‘Docthor, dear,’ he 
would say, ‘the thirst is pullin’ at me 
vitals, but I’ll see yez through this, 
God bless ye, and th’ devil take th’ 
black buzzards that would do yez 
harm.’ 

“So on ad infinitum. Each day 
brought its new problems, its new 
cases of bodily injury, and always it 
seemed that in the background was the 
spectre of the cause, whisky, whisky, 
whisky. Sometimes I would be called 
away into the pine-clad mountains to 
some miner’s cabin where, perhaps, 
two miners, partners and the best of 
pals, had sought solace in that which 
‘enters the mouth to steal away the 
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brain,’ and had ended in mortal com- 
bat or had rolled into the open fire of 
their hearth, there to be _ horribly 
burned. Then again I might receive 
a call from my old friend Hicks, a half 
breed Indian, who would announce 
that I was needed at the Rancheria to 
sew up the bucks and squaws that had 
carved each other to ribbons at the 
prompting of John Barleycorn. Hicks 
himself would usually be in need of 
surgical attention, and as for his peo- 
ple, I would find them undergoing the 
reaction of the white man’s curse and 
lying in their pitiful mud and willow 
huts nursing every manner of wound 
that drunken hands could inflict. 

“Oh, yes, and I should mention the 
time that Hicks dragged himself to my 
office after receiving a friendly slash 
across the face by a ‘representative’ 
citizen simply because he was ‘too 
good lookin’ for an Injun.’ You should 
understand that this was done in a 
playful mood by a white man who was 
only ‘happy drunk.’ It will serve to 
show the status of the Indian in those 
times, and may throw a little light up- 
on the reason why the white man in 
‘Ramona’ could kill Allesandro with so 
little compunction. 

“Such was life in the far, far West, 
when every freight team brought its 
barrels of liquid fight to the mountain 
towns of our State. In the years that 
have passed since then and now, I 
often wonder if conditions have 
changed very much under the pressure 
of our twentieth century enlighten- 
ment. I doubt it. Also I will continue 
to doubt it as long as human nature re- - 
mains the same and our gin mills grind 
on undisturbed.” 





PROGRESS 


Wave followed wave to “Westward Ho!” 
And touched the Pacific strand, 
Reflecting to the East a glow 
Through the charming OVERLAND. 
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Cotton Growing Under Irrigation in the Southwest 


By Percy L. Edwards 


nia cotton is a paying crop on land 

under the influence of a semi-arid 

climate. The Colorado River is the 
great life giving artery supplying a 
system of irrigating ditches that carry 
the water into the cotton fields of this 
section. The combination of soil, cli- 
matic conditions and water have pro- 
duced results very satisfactory to 
growers and somewhat remarkable. 
Had the cotton growers of the South, 
in ante-bellum days, been confronted 
with the problems of expensive irri- 
gation projects and wages, it is not al- 
together improbable that less cotton 
would have been produced in _ the 
South. But these days in which we 
live are fraught with wonderful ac- 
complishment in scientific agriculture. 

A late special government report on 
the cotton crop gives conditions in the 
Imperial Valley better than in any 
other section of the cotton belt. With- 
in six years cotton growing in this part 
of the country has become important 
enough to be mentioned in government 
reports. To-day the crop in the Im- 
perial Valley has not only arisen to 
the dignity of being mentioned; it is 
referred to as likely to help out the 
serious shortage that has driven prices 
to the highest notch in the experience 
of the cotton market. 

Such a condition relating to one of 
the world’s greatest staples, suggests 
the telling of a story of much interest, 
especially in these times of “war and 
rumors of war,’ when cotton is con- 
traband more prized than gold. 


[: THE Imperial Valley of Califor- 


An Empire Regained from the Desert. 


What is known as Imperial Valley 
lies along the western bank of the 


Colorado River, in Imperial County, 
in the State of California, and extends 
to the southwest into Mexico. The 
valley on both sides of the interna- 
tional line is about 110 miles. On the 
California side the valley is forty 
miles wide, and, geographically speak- 
ing, is below sea level. A time not so 
very long ago, it was known as a part 
of the “Colorado Desert.” In 1900 
the population was mostly Gila mon- 
sters and horned toads, where now are 
the homes of 45,000 industrious, well- 
to-do people. The settlers of this 
section are not alone growing cotton, 
for this little empire, borne of desert 
conditions, a few years ago, now leads 
all sections of his big State in dairy 
products. 

Imperial County is about twice the 
size of Delaware and nearly one-half 
the size of New Jersey. It seems to 
be ideal in both soil and climatic con- 
ditions for this staple. Nearly 110,- 
000 acres of cotton were planted in 
this and the little Palo Verde Valley 
to the north, just over the county line 
in Riverside County. The crop of this 
season is estimated at 75,000 bales, of 
500 pounds each. To put this crop in 
shape for marketing, there are sixteen 
gins, three cotton-seed oil mills, and 
two compressors now in operation in 
Southern California. 

Some idea of the growth of cotton 
planting in the Southwest may be un- 
derstood from the following figures: 
Three years ago the crop harvested 
was 7,250 bales from 8,500 acres. Last 
year 43,000 bales were harvested; 
that amount is nearly doubled for the 
present year. From creditable sources 
it is learned that upwards of 140,000 
acres will be planted next season. 
Over on the Mexican side there was 
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harvested an estimated acreage of 60,- 
000. This acreage is along the lower 
Colorado, where the lands are very 
fertile and the long staple variety of 
cotton called Durango does best. The 
acreage on this side of the boundary 
line is controlled by American plant- 
ers, and the product is ginned on the 
American side, mostly at Calexico. 

Just inside the international border 
is located the intake from the Colorado 
River. To avoid the high hills directly 
facing the beginning of the great 
canal, it takes a sudden sweep to the 
south down into the cotton lands on 
the Mexican side, then turns to the 
northwest into. the channel of the Al- 
amo River, and thence distributes the 
water through its laterals into the Im- 
perial Valley. There are subject to 
this great irrigation project 700,000 
acres of land in this valley, and, at the 
time of writing this, nearly 380,000 
acres are now within reach of the main 
canal and its laterals. The cost to the 
settler is about $3.50 per acre. 


The Colorado River of Agriculture Use 


The greatest stream in all the South- 
west, for its great benefit to agricul- 
ture, is the Colorado. For it gathers 
to itself the drainage of all the section 
of this country lying west of the Rock- 
ies and having a natural outlet at the 
Gulf of California. Engineers tell us 
that 16,000,000 acre feet of water is 
annually distributed through its course. 
That is sufficient water to irrigate 5,- 
000,000 acres of land throughout the 
year, if it is properly distributed on the 
land. This river, like the Nile of 
Egypt, attains its greatest volume when 
most needed during the growing sea- 
son. True to the calendar, the high 
water mark in its course to the ocean is 
reached at Yuma, about the time of the 
summer solstice, June 21st. 

The Colorado, in the past, has been 
credited with a reputation in keeping 
with the wild bronco that roamed the 
pasture places along its banks and 


kicked its heels in the face of the ven- 
turesome cowboy. But the unruly habit 
of kicking over the traces has 


been 
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conquered by astute engineers in the 
government service, and now the great 
river has become a most valuable aid 
to man’s efforts in this semi-arid land. 
This section of the United States, 
commonly referred to as the South- 
west, appears to be in a state of evo- 
lution, notwithstanding that great pro- 
gress has been made along certain 
lines of endeavor. It is essentially a 
country depending on the water sup- 
ply from the Colorado to render it of 
agricultural importance. Up to the 
time when the great irrigation canal 
brought the life giving waters of the 
river to the dry farms of the hardy 
pioneers, there were many misgivings 
about the future of this country. 
Since then the face of things has 
undergone a wonderful change. And 
the most wonderful of the new crops is 
cotton. A remarkable thing about it 
is that this great staple, heretofore be- 
lieved to be in its natural home in the 
Gulf States and the Carolinas, here 
flourishes to an extent unknown in the 
South, and at the same time is found 
growing alongside great alfalfa fields, 
where herds of the best dairy cows to 
be found anywhere in the country graze 
about the open fields the year around. 
The Palo Verde strip of cotton land 
lying close under the western bank of 
the river, in Riverside County, is about 
25 miles long and contains upwards 
of 100,000 acres. This soil is made 
rich by years of feeding from the over- 
flow of organic matter from the river, 
which has decomposed in mixing with 
the soil. These lands are found to be 
suitable for cotton and some remark- 
able crops have been produced. From 
a seventeen acre field was harvested 
28% bales, the average weight being 
500 pounds per bale. This is the short 
staple variety, and sold on the market 
for $1,705. Charles Donlon, the owner 
of the land, gave the cost of production 
as $640. This would leave a net return 
of $1,065, which is above $62.50 per 
acre. When the average acre produc- 
tion in the cotton States of the South 
is only $22 per acre, the advantage to 
cotton growers in this section may be 
easily figured. It is true that the cost 
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of production of cotton in Southern 
California is much more than in the 
Gulf States, on account of irrigation 
expenses and the higher price paid for 
the labor necessary to produce the 
crop. However, the returns seem to 
justify this. Mr. Donlon, who is rais- 
ing cotton in this section is one of the 
well known lima bean growers of Ven- 
tura County. He is now dividing his 
time between the two crops. This 
coming year he is preparing the ground 
for 200 acres of cotton. 


Cotton Growing Under Old and New 
Conditions. 


Of the fourteen States producing 
cotton a year ago, Southern California 
is credited with the highest production, 
500 pounds per acre. The average for 
the United States was 182. Virginia, 
with 330 pounds, came next. The av- 
erage price paid for California pro- 
duced cotton, thirteen cents, was the 
highest paid for cotton in this country, 
for that year. The value per acre 
yield was for California $79.95, as 
compared with the next highest yield, 
$32.50, and the average for the United 
States, $22.36. 

The lack of proper soil feeding and 
rotation in the South, has reduced ma- 
terially productive values of the cot- 
ton fields. Under old conditions, the 
cotton crop was left to ignorant super- 
vision, and there was almost entire 
lack of crop rotation. With such con- 
ditions prevailing and the lack of stock 
for fertilizing, the best of the cotton 
lands of the South never produced up 
to their capacity, and such as did pro- 
duce a paying crop were soon sapped 
of their vitality. Many of the overseers 
were as ignorant of proper methods of 
soil treatment as the negroes who did 
the work. Under such conditions, cot- 
ton planting in the Old South became 
either a sentiment to which the owners 
of the old plantations clung, as they did 
to slavery, or a desperate attempt to 
make the land produce a living from 
the only crop the farmers of the South 
knew how to raise. 

A great change has taken place in 


methods of farm operation in the South 
and many of the old cotton plantations 
are now very productive. The advent 
of live stock, cattle and sheep, on the 
farms, is doing wonders for depleted 
soils. Farmers of the Southwest have 
learned this lesson. Most farms of a 
general character are plentifully sup- 
plied with cattle, hogs and sheep. The 
growing of alfalfa for pasturage and 
hay, the latter fed on the farms, is the 
making of the irrigated lands of the 
Southwest. It is now known that the 
cotton plant does not take so much 
strength from the soil as either corn or 
oats. With a better knowledge of crop 
rotation and soil feeding, the cotton 
planters of the Southwest are in no 
danger of repeating the experiences of 
the planters of the Old South. 

An inexhaustible water supply for 
irrigating the fields and the selection 
of varieties of cotton seed peculiarly 
adapted to climatic conditions here- 
abouts, warrant the assumption that 
the Southwest will be an important 
cotton producing section of this coun- 
try. Besides, there are no evidences 
of the presence of the boll weevil pest 
up to this date. There are, from care- 
ful estimates, upwards of 2,000,000 
acres of available cotton land in Im- 
perial and Riverside Counties alone. 
An acreage about equal to that of the 
State of North Carolina. 


Varieties and Qualities. 

While the short-staple cotton, the 
variety generally grown in the South, 
is at the present planted in larger 
acreage, the Durango variety, a long- 
staple upland cotton similar to that 
grown in the Yazoo River delta in 
Mississippi, is becoming a _ favorite 
with the later planters. This Durango 
cotton has a fibre about 114 inches in 
length, and seils at from two to five 
cents per pound more than the short 
staple. This long staple variety costs 
a trifle more—less than a cent to a 
pound—to grow it, and it produces 
quite as much per acre. About 40,000 
bales of the Durango variety was har- 
vested in Southern California this sea- 
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son. With prices at the top notch this 
season, cotton is one of the best pay- 
ing crops in the Southwest. In the Im- 
perial Valley, especially, there are pre- 
parations going forward for a large in- 
crease of cotton acreage. The new ex- 
tension of railway facilities to the 
town of Blythe has given great impe- 
tus to cotton planting in that section, 
and the acreage will be doubled. The 
short staple variety, up to this year, 
generally grown in this section, will 
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give way to the long fibre variety, the 
conditions in this valley being especi- 
ally favorable. Egyptian cotton can 
be grown successfully also, but at 
present the wages paid help make it 
less profitable than either of the others. 

A fitting acknowledgment of the ef- 
forts of cotton growers of the South- 
west to build up this industry, is found 
in the projected erection of a large fac- 
tory at Los Angeles for the purpose of 
spinning the cotton. 





A SIERRA DELL 


Within a wood where willows droop 
And summer’s sun is cool, 

The nixies and the shade-elves troop 
Across an em’rald pool; 


And cascades play in rainbow-flight 
Upon a spangled screen, 

To merge amid the shimm’ring light 
Within the mirrored green; 


While lilies cup the amber spray 

And waft their breath through space 
To draw each iridescent ray 

Through boughs that interlace; 


And margin-stones in opal-hue 
Glint sun-waves through the air, 

That catch in gems of sparkling dew 
On webs of filmy hair, 


That cling along the water’s edge 
Where pearl-beads kiss the fern, 

And breezes woo the tangled sedge 
Through days of unconcern. 





STANTON ELLIOTT. 

















Paternity 


By Mary Bliss Whited 


nia, and for days the big, four- 

horse wagons from  Bavousette’s 

vineyard had been crawling over 
the mountain roads, carrying wine- 
grapes to the Italians. Each morning 
men and teams went forth; to Pi- 
chilli’s, to Corrello’s, to Cassini’s. 

On Thursday, Louis Bavousette 
himself delivered the purple freight 
to old Andrew Martinoni; down on In- 
dian Creek, and on Friday the neigh- 
bors, John Costello, Rafael Borlini 
and Frank Pastori came to help An- 
drew make his wine. In the evening, 
when the work was done, they sat on 
the porch of Andrew’s house, smoking 
and talking about the family who had 
moved into Fantozzi’s old place. An- 
drew said little, but he was glad that 
some one had taken the old cabin. It 
would be pleasant to have such near 
neighbors. For Andrew considered 
the little house perched on the steep 
side of the mountain, a mile above, 
near. 

He had been lonely since Victoria 
deserted him. Most people pitied him 
when she ran away with Luigi from 
Massini’s ranch, but some of the older 
‘Italians shrugged their shoulders, and 
said old Andrew had been foolish to 
expect his young, city-bred wife to be 
contented in his lonely little house on 
the creek. 

Andrew never complained of Vic- 
toria’s defection. Secretly he thought 
it was punishment for his treatment of 
Rosa. The neighbors did not know 
about Rosa, for Andrew had a still 
tongue, and Rosa was an episode of 
his youth. But since Victoria’s flight, 
Andrew had thought a good deal about 
Rosa. 

Eighteen years before, Andrew and 


iy WAS Indian summer in Califor- 


Rosa had married in Italy, and a few 
months afterward, Andrew had left 
for America. Like hundreds of his 
countrymen, he had intended to send 
for his wife later, and like hundreds 
of others he had not done so. 

When he was a prosperous, middle- 
aged man he had met Victoria, and 
she had set about to marry him for his 
money. It was she who took him to 
the smart American lawyer, who se- 
cured a divorce for him, she who 
laughed away his scruples about re- 
marriage and suggested a civil cere- 
money. And Andrew, dazzled by her 
youth and good looks, had half-guilt- 
ily consented, without consulting a 
priest as he wished. 

A brief winter with his bride, cry- 
ing, sulking, complaining of the lone- 
liness, the snow, the monotony of life 
on Indian Creek, had convinced An- 
drew that he had made a mistake, and 
when he returned, one day, from a 
hunting trip, to find that Victoria and 
Luigi had decamped, it had been with 
feelings not unmixed with relief that 
he accepted the situation. Months af- 
terward, when word came to him that 
his wife was dead, he was glad. The 
news removed the fear that Victoria 
might inherit his property after his 
death. The thought of her squander- 
ing his money had disturbed Andrew 
not a little. As time went on, he grew 
to think more and more about adding 
to the hoard in the rusty can buried 
beneath the peach tree in the garden; 
less and less about what he wore, 
or ate, or had in his rough cabin. 
The neighborhood Italians said that 
each year Andrew grew more avari- 
cious in money matters. 

The day after the wine making An- 
drew climbed the zig-zag trail to call 
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on the new comers. He carried a cab- 
bage and a few late tomatoes as a 
friendly offering. As he rounded the 
last turn and came in sight of the 
house, he saw a_ powerfully built, 
black-bearded Italian sitting on a 
bench before the door. Inside, a wo- 
man sat with a pillow on her knee 
making lace. Andrew could see her 
swift fingers plying the wooden bob- 
bins, but he could not see her face. 
He presented the vegetables and in- 
troduced himself as “old Andrew.” 
When the black-bearded man asked 
his name, Andrew with much geticu- 
lation and hoarse laughter repeated: 
“Old Andrew, just old Andrew.” It 
was in truth the name he went by. 
Those who knew him best called him 
Martin. Only in business dealings 
was he referred to as Martinoni. 

Presently, the host, whose name 
was Peter Raffo, called to the woman 
within to bring wine for the visitor, 
and when she appeared, bearing bot- 
tle and glasses, the flaming dogwood 
and brilliant poison oak on the hill- 
side whirled and merged into one be- 
fore Martinoni’s vision. The woman 
in the doorway was Rosa. Fat, swart 
and sadly changed indeed, but there 
was no mistake—it was Rosa. 

Rosa placed the glasses and bottle 
of wine on the table beside the door 
and silently returned to her lace-mak- 
ing. Small wonder that in the stooped 
and bearded miner she saw no resem- 
blance to the trim, natty bridegroom, 
fresh from service in the Italian army. 

As Raffo poured the wine a shower 
of stones and gravel announced the 
arrival of impetuous feet, and a boy 
and girl of seventeen or thereabouts, 
so much alike that no one could doubt 
they were twins, clattered down the 
steep trail above the house. They 
carried tin buckets filled to overflow- 
ing with luscious wild plums, and ran 
into the yard, eager to display their 
find, but Raffo scowled at the red fruit 
and harshly demanded why they had 
not brought back mushrooms, which, it 
appeared, he had sent them in search 
of. The joy died out of the faces of 
the twins, and they slunk into the 
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house, suddenly dull and stolid. 

The wine in Andrew’s glass slopped 
over the rim and spilled in a red stain 
on his blue and white jumper. This 
ugly, black man had called the boy 
Andrew. Could it be possible 

All the way down the crooked trail, 
old Andrew stumbled in a daze. He 
had a son. Taller, straighter, finer 
looking even than Arturo Bolini, who 
had been to the Brother’s School in 
San Francisco, where he had learned 
to keep accounts and write a beautiful 
hand. And Rosie, the girl, was his 
daughter. Rosie, who in looks far out- 
shone Julia Borlini. What would he 
not do for these children! In the can 
under the peach tree was gold enough 
to send young Andrew to the great 
university at Berkeley, if need be; to 
buy Rosie silk dresses, a gold chain 
with a dangling cross, a watch like 
Julia’s. 

Andrew’s tiny cabin was in full 
view before it occurred to him that 
there were a number of things which 
might prevent an avowal of his pater- 
nity. He did not know whether Rosa 
was legally married to Raffo. Andrew 
had always distrusted the quick de- 
cree of Victoria’s lawyer friend. Lay- 
ing claim to the children might only 
disgrace them. Then there was Peter 
to be reckoned with. Peter had an 
evil look, and if antagonized might 
prove an ugly factor in the case. 

During the months that followed, 
Andrew learned that fatherhood was 
not unalloyed joy if one must stand 
helplessly by and see another mistreat 





and abuse one’s children. Peter - 


proved to be vicious and lazy, and it 
cut the old man to the heart to see 
young Andrew’s slim shoulders bent 
to the task of earning the living for the 
four while Peter hunted, fished, idled 
and drank wine. Andrew’s wrinkled 
face grew red with rage when he 
heard that Raffo compelled his wife 
and little Rosa to chop the stove-wood 
and drag it up the steep trail to the 
cabin, and beat them both besides. 
Martinoni did what he could to ame- 
liorate the condition of Rosa and the 
children. He hired the boy to work 
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on the creek with him, and many a 
gift of late fruit and vegetables An- 
drew, Jr., carried up the hill to Rosie, 
but the father did not dare offer the 
silk dresses and jewelry with which 
he longed to deck the girl. He 
gnashed his teeth impotently when at 
a gathering of his countrymen, he saw 
Julia Borlini nudge her sister to look 
at Rosie’s coarse dress and ill-fitting 
shoes. 

Bit by bit Andrew gathered proof 
of his relationship to Rosa and the 
twins. Chance references to the old 
country, photographs taken in Italy, 
names of friends and relatives almost 
forgotten, established his parenthood. 

On one of Martinoni’s rare visits to 
the Raffo household he discovered 
something which not only enraged but 
frightened him. Peter was permitting 
Chris Anderson to force his unwel- 
come attentions on the helpless Rosa. 
Anderson was fifty and unclean of 
body and soul, but because he had cat- 
tle and horses and much money Raffo 
regarded his suit with favor. 

Martinoni, sick with terror, kept 
close watch on affairs at Raffo’s. The 
old man meant to stop the marriage at 
any cost, but he was not yet ready to 
make a move. On Easter Sunday the 
good Father Brady would celebrate 
mass at Borlini’s place, and he would 
lay the matter before the priest. Then 
he would act. 

Easter came late that year, and the 
days that preceded it were warm and 
alluring. Andrew noted that the boy 
was distrait, preoccupied; that he 
worked spasmodically, often leaning 
on his shovel and staring up the creek 
at the mountains beyond. The old 
fellow blamed himself for keeping the 
lad at work so steadily and planned to 
give him a holiday. He was wonder- 
ing how to introduce the subject, as the 
two sat resting during the noon hour, 
when Andrew, Jr., who had been gaz- 
ing out over the creek, suddenly ex- 
claimed: 

“By golly, I like to find some bur- 
ied money!” 

The old man was filling his pipe, 
and the tobacco pouch fluttered from 


his fingers and fell unheeded to the 
floor. 

“W'at you say?” 

“I say I like to find ole man Nel- 
son’s buried money.” 

“Who tell you dat fool story ?” 

“Arturo.” 

“Ole man Nelson one ver-a poor 
man. Arturo l-e-e-tle boy, only so 
big, when old Nelson die; he not know 
what he talk about.” 

“Oh, but o-dders say so too! Old 
Angelo down on the river say he know 
old Nelson haf money somewhere.” 

“Angelo lies. I know old man Nel- 
son ver-a well. When he get se-ek I 
go often and take him eggs and wine. 
Sometimes I shoot quail and take 
over. If I not do dat I tink he 
starve.” 

“Sure, he rather starve than spend 
his money! He w’at you call a miser.” 
The boy came near adding: “Angelo 
says you’re one too,” but checked him- 
self and wound up somewhat lamely: 
“Some day I go hunt for dat money.” 

“You go fe-e-sh in the river, boy; 
you get more.” 

The old man puffed sturdily at his 
pipe. Finally he asked: 

“W’at you do if you find some 
money ?” 

“T go to San Franc-e-esco to school 
like Arturo, then I come back and 
wear fine clothes and be a big man like 
Mr. Borlini.” 

“Humph! If you find any money, 
Peter—your fadder he take it away 
from you, boy. You not twenty-one.” 

“Not much! Peter Raffo only my 
step-fadder. I never see my own fad- 
der—he dead, I guess. If I find ole 
Nelson’s money I take it straight to 
Mr. Borlini to keep for me. D’en my 
mudder she sign paper an’ Peter no 
can touch. Mr. Borlini fix dat.” 

“TI guess you tink M-e-e-ster Borlini 
know more den anybody roun’ here.” 

“Sure I do.” 

“If you go way to school and wear 
fine clothes, I guess you forget your 
l-e-e-tle sister, Rosie. You do nothing 
for Rosie ?” 

“Sure I will. 
convent.” 


I send Rosie to the 
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There was a little pile of quartz 
specimens lying by the door. Andrew 


selected one of these and aimed care-- 


fully before throwing it at a chipmunk 
which was running about on the pine 
needles below. 

“Arturo say my s-e-e-ster the pret- 
tiest girl roun’ here—maybe, if she go 
way an’ learn a lot an’ come back with 
some nice dresses, maybe Arturo an’ 
her get married. Den I be relation to 
the Borlinis. Maybe I go there to live 
and help run the ranch.” 

“You sure your ma-ma sign dat 
paper ?” 

“You bet she sign it qu-e-e-k. She 
no want Chris Anderson to marry 
Rosie.” 

The old man got up, walked to the 
end of the porch and stood looking 
down at his sidehill garden. From the 
spring above, he had dug a little ditch 
to carry water to his young onions and 
lettuce. Part of the stream had been 
diverted by a clod, and was washing 
away the earth about the peach tree. 
Andrew descended the steps and care- 
fully dammed up the break, then he 
threw a few shovelfuls of earth about 
the roots of the tree. When he re- 
turned, he knocked the ashes from his 
pipe, laid it on the shelf inside the 
door and said: 

“T know Rafael Borlini a good many 
year. I never know him cheat any- 
body.” Then he grinned slyly, and 
added: “Maybe you come back from 
San Francisco and marry Julia.” 

The boy rose and stretched his 
arms. “I tink we better quit talking 
foolishness and go back to work.” 

The next day was unusually warm, 
and in the forenoon old Andrew leaned 
on his shovel handle and mopped his 
face vigorously with a red bandana. 

“Boy, I haf funny dream las’ night.” 

“W’at you dream?” 

“T dream I go to dat pine tree in 
front of ole man Nelson’s cabin, an’ I 
dig an’ dig an’ pretty soon I find 
money.” 

“Oh-ho, I t’ought you say ole man 
Nelson no haf money.” 

“T no tink he haf. I just tell you w’at 
I dream.” 


“Why don’t you go dig under dat 
tree, Andrew ?” 

“Bah! Ino believe in dreams.” 

But the next day he seemed a little 


‘less positive. 


“Boy, I dream dat same dream las’ 
night.” 

“Oh, Andrew, go dig under dat pine 
tree! I bet you find some money.” 

“No, no, dreams all foolishness.” 

On the following morning the boy 
asked eagerly: 

“Andrew, w’at you dream ’bout las’ 
night ?” 

“T’ree nights, now, boy, I dream dat 
same dream. Always I go dat pine 
tree in front of ole Nelson’s cabin an’ 
I dig an’ dig; always I find money.” 

“Andrew, it sure mus’ be true! T’ree 
nights, always the same dream. Why 
don’t you go?” 

Old Andrew shook his head stub- 
bornly. “I no waste my time. I tink 
too much cheese in the spaghetti make 
funny dreams.” 

But the boy could see that the old 
fellow was disturbed. All day he was 
unsettled, restless, uneasy. 

The next day he was even more so, 
but there was no one to observe him, 
for it was Sunday. He tried to read 
“L’Italia,” threw it down, went into 
the garden, came back and wandered 
restlessly through the rooms. Finally, 
he picked up his gun, whistled to his 
dog and left the house. After he had 
gone a few rods, he looked back. The 
little cabin stood darkly silent and 
desolate in the hot sunshine—inex- 
pressibly lonely. He went on, not up 
the hill past Raffo’s, but down the trail 
that followed the creek to Borlini’s 
place. 

Andrew found a number of his coun- 
trymen seated on Borlini’s porch, Giu- 
seppe Camozzi, Emilio, Zerga, old An- 
gelo from the river, Steve Petroni and 
several others. They greeted him 
noisily and Arturo rose and gave the 
old man his chair, seating himself on 
the steps from whence he commanded 
an unobstructed view of Indian Creek, 
the bridge that spanned it, and the 
trail that wound up the mountain oppo- 
site. Presently he leaned forward. 























YOUTH NEVER GOES UNTIL WE THRUST HIM OUT. 


He’s 
He’s 


“Here comes Andrew Raffo. 
running. He’s lost his hat. 
carrying something.” 

The group on the porch turned, mild- 
ly interested. 

In a few minutes Andrew’s silky, 
black head emerged from the bushes 
below the house, a second later he 
came into full view, his face white and 
tense, his brown eyes staring straight 
ahead. Against the bosom of his flan- 
nel shirt he clasped a cylindrical ob- 
ject. Without replying to Arturo’s sal- 
utation, without looking to left or right 
he mounted the steps, walked to the 
table by the door, and deposited there- 
on a rusty tin can. 
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“Look! Look! I’ve found ole Nel- 
son’s money.” 

Years afterward, Andrew was dis- 
cussing the incident with his brother- 
in-law. 

“There is one point on which I have 
always been skeptical, Arturo.” 

“What is that?” 

“As near as I can ascertain, old man 
Nelson died in 1897.” 

“Yes, it was the winter of the deep 
snow. I was a little fellow then, but 
I remember the men going to the fun- 
eral on snow shoes.” 

“Well, some of those twenties were 
coined as late as 1910.” 





YOUTH NEVER GOES UNTIL WE THRUST HIM OUT 


Spring and the song-birds go, 
And many lovely things— 
Yet, though they come again, 
Youth stays, despite the snow, 
And to the young heart sings, 
Careless of Age, as if she had been slain! 


His name is Constancy; 
His light shines from the eyes 
Of faces rough and worn. 
Ah, heart, grieve not, lest he, 
Before our awed surprise, 
Go with the night, and we face Age at morn! 


Youth never goes until 
Our own words make him yearn 
To say: “I must depart.” 
Spring and the summer spill 
Their beauty, and return, 
But Youth, once gone, forever leaves the heart! 
Epwarp H. S. Terry. 
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The Mirage 


Charles 


E DIDN’T know any more about 
H the desert than a coyote or 
jackrabbit did about the city. 
In fact, it was less than forty- 
eight hours since he, a tenderfoot from 
the East, had got off the train at Yuma, 
Arizona. Not the Yuma of to-day, but 
the old Yuma of thirty years ago, with 
its one-story, sunburned adobe build- 
ings, its population mostly Indians, 
Mexicans, a few whites, merchants, 
miners, prospectors, cow-boys and 
United States soldiers, for old Fort 
Yuma stood on a high bluff just across 
the river. Like other Arizona towns 
at that time, Yuma had its faro-bank, 
roulette wheel, monte, poker and other 
gambling games running wide open. 
The tenderfoot had stood around and 
watched the games until the fever to 
play had caught him. Then he 
bought a stack of chips from the faro 
bank and bucked the tiger. Losing 
there, he tried his luck at the roulette 
wheel, and, when he had gone dead 
broke, as he had seen several cowboys 
and miners do, consoled himself with 
the thought that he was becoming a 
Westerner and was sure some game 
sport. Later on, when he began to 
feel hungry and searched his pockets 
and couldn’t even find the price of a 
meal, he thought perhaps he had 
played the part of a fool rather than 
that of a sport. However, he went to 
a pawnshop, where he raised a little 
over three dollars on his valise and 
overcoat. 

At noon that day the thermometer 
that hung in the big dining room of the 
railroad eating house registered 127 
degrees. As the tenderfoot was pay- 
ing for his supper he remarked that it 
had been an awful hot day. 

“Yes,” replied the clerk, “but a trifle 
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cooler than the day before when the 
thermometer had gone up to 130.” 

The tenderfoot strolled out onto the 
bridge, and, looking down into the 
muddy waters of the Colorado, he 
thought the thing out. He had lost all 
desire to be either a cowboy or miner. 
Whew! This country was too hot for 
him. He wasn’t a hobo; he had never 
beat his way on a train in his life. He 
wished he had bought his ticket 
through to California. Why not walk 
at night and rest at some station dur- 
ing the heat of the day? 

Two hours later he passed El Rio. 
There the river turns and runs south- 
west while the railroad continues due 
west. As he entered the Colorado 
desert he began to really enjoy the 
walk, the pure, sweet air, the smell of 
the sage-brush, the strangeness of it 
all; for the desert has a lure and fasci- 
nation all its own, and yet, while under 
the soft light of the moon, the desert 
is filled with mystery and dreamy ro- 
mance, the same desert, under the 
glare of the hot summer’s sun or in the 
furnace breath of a scorching wind or 
sandstorm, writes a different story. 

Midway between Pilot Knob and 
Mammoth Tank the tenderfoot stopped 
for a moment to take off his coat and 
carry it over his arm, for the sun was 
coming up early, coming up hot. He 
glanced south, and, seemingly not more 
than seven or eight miles distant, was 
a lake of water and back of it at a lit- 
tle higher elevation, rising almost 
phantom like out of the sands of the 
desert, was a good-sized town or city. 

He was beginning to feel thirsty, 
and that lake of water certainly looked 
enticing; so he left the railroad track 
and started south over the sands. Af- 
ter he had been walking several hours, 
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he thought he must have made a mis- 
take in calculating the distance of the 
lake, for it seemel almost as far away 
as ever. As he traveled along, the 
heat and the long walk began to tell 
on him. He must stop and rest for a 
few moments. He spread his coat out 
over a low sage brush, and as he laid 
down and pillowed his head on his el- 
bow, it made just shade enough to 
shelter his face from the glare of the 
sun. He took out his cheap Water- 
bury watch; it was six minutes to 
eleven. Of course, he hadn’t any sleep 
the night before. He felt drowsy— 
and then—well, he had reached the 
mysterious city of the desert. How 
strangely quiet the city was; although 
it was in the middle of the day, not a 
horse or wagon could be seen on the 
street, nor a man, woman or child on 
the sidewalk. Perhaps they were tak- 
ing a siesta as he had read they do in 
Old Mexico during the middle of the 
day; but here was what he was looking 
for, a drug store with its beautiful mar- 
ble soda fountain. He took a coin out 
of his pocket, and jingled it on the 
counter, but no one made his appear- 
ance to wait on him. He took up the 
largest glass he could find, and put in 
a dash of lemon, then touched the 
large spigot and filled it to the brim, 
but it was not until he had drained the 
contents of two glasses that his thirst 
was quenched. He left the coin lying 
on the counter and walked out and 
down the street. He must have walked 
pretty fast, for already he found him- 
self out in the country. He crossed 
through a row of cottonwood trees 
and entered a cornfield. 

Again he felt the terrible thirst. He 
remembered that when he was working 
on the farm back home, husking corn, 
often they would come to a small patch 
of water melons, and they they would 
stop and rest for a few moments and 
enjoy a melon. He wondered if he 
could find a small patch or a vine 
in this cornfield. As he crossed over 
into the next row he almost stumbled 
overs a large watermelon. He picked 
it up, and then dropped it on the 
ground. . It burst open, revealing its 
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red, ripe, juicy meat. He sat down 
beside it, and digging into it with his 
hand he scooped out a large piece of 
the heart. He was about to place it 
to his lips, when a_ slight rustling 
sound caught his ear. He looked up, 
and his eyes were held and fascin- 
ated at the sight of a large rattlesnake 
not more than two or three feet from 
him, its body outstretched in graceful 
curves, its head slightly lifted. With 
its dull, beady eyes, it was looking at 
him in a fixed stare, and for fully a 
minute’s time (although it seemed 
more like an hour to the man) save for 
the lightning-like darting of its forked 
tongue, the snake remained as motion- 
less as though it had been carved into 
the landscape. 

Then it slowly drew its body into 
a coil, raised its rattle tipped tail 
with a buzz of warning, and drew 
back its head to strike. But, as the 
snake moved, the charm was broken. 
The man sprang to his feet and blinked 
his eyes in the dazzling sunlight; but 
there was no snake to be seen, only a 
harmless little lizzard that darted 
frightened away. He turned and 
looked around; instead of a row of 
cottonwood trees and the cornfield, he 
saw a low sage bush with his coat 
spread over it. He took out his watch 
and looked at it. It was one minute 
to eleven. He had been asleep just 
five minutes. But where was the city 
that he had seen from the railroad 
track? Gone! Even the lake had dis- 
appeared. All he could see around 
him was a desolate waste of gray sand. 
Then a memory that had been asleep 
in his mind for years awoke. He re- 
membered such a long time ago, yes, 
it was even when he was a little boy, 
he had read that men went out on 
prairies and deserts, and had some- 
times seen an optical illusion called a 
mirage—sometimes of cities, but more 
often of water, and, as they traveled 
toward the water it seemed to recede 
from them, and, after luring them on 
for miles, had vanished altogether. 
Well, he must get back to the rail- 
road track; but, now that he was be- 
wildered, which was north and which 
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was south? Well, he could retrace his 
own footprints; but the hot desert 
wind which had just commenced to 
puff and blow, had shifted the loose 
sand and obliterated his tracks. Well, 
to stay there was to perish, so he start- 
ed out in the direction he believed to 
be north. Really it was more west 
than north. As he traveled on, his eyes 
grew weary of looking at the glare of 
the sand. He sought to rest a mo- 
ment by looking up at the azure, but 
alas! the tide was out. The waters of 
the sky had gone back to join the cool 
waters of the Pacific Ocean and left 
the heavens as barren as the grounds 
beneath, and the sun was the king of 
the desert above and the desert be- 
low. 

The air ceased to move, save that it 
quivered a little in heat waves, and, 
as the wind was hushed, the silence 
deepened into the awful stillness of the 
desert, and the man could hear the 
beating of his heart and the faint 
crunch of the sand under his feet as 
he walked. But he couldn’t under- 
stand why the sun should be so fierce 
and cruel. Once he stopped and shook 
his fist at it, but the sun only glared 
at him, and threatened to burn his eyes 
out, so he turned and walked on, but 
then—oh, well, it didn’t matter any- 
way, because it was cool enough now, 
for he was back on the old farm. 

The ground was white with snow. 
Only a few yards in front of him stood 
the little house where he was born. It 
was early in the evening; there was a 
light shining in the window, the door 
opened and his mother stepped out and 
beckoned for him to hurry. He wasn’t 
a man, he was only a little boy; so 
he ran quickly to her and entered the 
house. In a jiffy he was in his high 
chair, seated at the table with his 
supper before him. He had a piece 
of brown bread in his hand; his little 
dog stood up on his hind legs and 
begged for a piece. As he reached 
around to hand it to him his elbow 
struck the lamp. Crash! In an in- 
stant the room was in flames. His 
mother gave a terrified scream, and 
then the house, his mother, the snow, 
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had vanished. He wasn’t a little boy 
any more; he was a man, alone and 
lost, and walking on the hot desert 
sands. 

He hadn’t been asleep this time, so 
he couldn’t have dreamed this. Mer- 
ciful heavens! Was this terrific heat 
driving him mad? Yes, it was only 
in his delirium that he had seen his 
old home. He would have laughed 
out loud, only he couldn’t laugh, be- 
cause his tongue was so swollen; but, 
with his parched, dry lips, he smiled 
grimly to himself at the very idea of 
only one house burning up. Why, the 
sun had dropped out of the sky and set 
the whole world on fire! Everything 
was gone. Even the water was all 
burned up. There wasn’t a drop of 
water in all the world to drink. Not 
even a drop, and yet he was so thirsty. 
What a fool he was to carry his coat 
around on such a hot day. He threw 
it down in disgust, but something felt 
heavy on his head. He took off his 
hat and looked at it as though it had 
been some strange thing that he had 
never seen before. Then he threw it 


‘away. Well, his head felt lighter now 


anyway. Why hadn’t he thought to 
do that before. Now his feet seemed 
to drag and feel heavy. He stooped 
for a minute, unlatched and drew off 
his shoes and threw them away. Then 
he started to run, not in a straight line, 
but around and around in rings, then 
zig-zag crazily on for a short distance, 
and then again around and around in 
rings, and as he ran, he tore the shirt 
off his back, but he wouldn’t throw 
that away. He’d save that to flag a . 
train with when he got back to the rail- 
road tracks, but just then a strange 
and unlooked for thing happened to 
him. The ground came up and struck 
him in the face. 

He uttered a smothered cry, and 
then lay still—so still—that a coyote 
slinking by stopped and sat down on 
his haunches and waited. Three or 
four buzzards idly drifting and float- 
ing around on the air currents, com- 
menced to slowly circle. The circles 
grew narrower. Would it be a race 
between them and the coyote to see 











THE OLD REDWOOD SPEAKETH. 


which would be first at the banquet? 

Just then the desert wind, as it 
ofttimes does, suddenly blew strong 
and began to lift and pile the sand 
against the body of the fallen man. 
Soon there was nothing to be seen 
save a low mound of sand. The coy- 
ote slunk away. The buzzards moved 
their wings lazily and ceased to cir- 
cle, but they stayed close within sight 
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were wise old buzzards, they knew the 
desert well. They knew that either 
that night or the next night the change- 
able wind would shift the sand again 
and uncover the feast and so they 
would wait. The coyote, perhaps he 
also knew, and had only gone a short 
distance away to howl and howl, and 
soon he would return and bring other 
coyotes with him, and then they, too, 
would wait. 





of that low mound of sand. For they 





THE OLD REDWOOD SPEAKETH 


Upon my head they’ve set a price, 
Upon my days the Evil Eye; 
With ring-rule and the loaded dice 
I’ve thrown my fate and I must die. 
Break, hour-glass, ere thy sands be run! 
Not mine, but Mammon’s will, be done. 


Ere Tyre and Ninevah was I, 

Proud symbol of my noble clan; 
When Israel crossed the Red Sea dry 
I was a joy to God and man. 

For all these ages did I wait 
For human love to meet this fate? 


“No persons have respect with God,” 
So man the compliment repays, 
Dooms back to the primeval sod 
The color-guards of nobler days— 
Earth’s only living indices 
Of Ptolemy and Pericles! 


Tho’ power be his by stress or stealth, 
Dares man the golden precept face? 

To civilize him up in wealth, 
Decivilize him down in grace? 

Such is the price of low intrigue: 

Each forward mile a backward league. 


Thus I, ambassador-at-large 
To courts of Solomon and Kings, 
Stand here non grata at your charge— 
On evil days with meaner things. 
Three thousand years an honored name: 
Can ye, my headsmen, boast the same? 


So be it, vandal breeds! swing wide, 

Strike deep and bring your landmarks low! 
Judged be your mortal suicide, 

Your unborn kin must bear the blow, ‘ 
And on your graves hands yet unknown 


For every chip shall cast a stone. 
C. E. Barns. 
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Soldier Poets 


Music From The Trenches That Never Dies 


By Loring Seavers 


like Keats, die very young. No 

sooner is their music heard 

than it is hushed in the world 
tumult. Just when the notes of the 
singers have become full-throated and 
magical with new songs comes the 
silence, and they sing no more. 

It is one of the most awesome and 
beautiful circumstances of the conflict 
that just as our ‘soldiers fall in the 
battle line and more come forward to 
fill their places, so do others take up 
the singing of the soldier-poets who 
are slain. Thus it seems that the 
music from the trenches never really 
dies away. 

The spirit of Wordsworth and Keats 
and Shelley that was reborn in Rupert 
Brooke, “Edward Melbourne,” and 
Julian Grenfell—all three now gone— 
is still living in men in the trenches 
to-day. 

This outpouring of song which is so 
significant of the lofty idealism that in- 
spires the British armies to-day has 
already made a profound impression 
in quarters which have not been so 
responsive to other influences on be- 
half of the causes of the Allies. 

Mr. Galloway Kyle, the editor of the 
Poetry Review, recently received a 
letter from a distinguished American 
reviewer, who declared that the circu- 
lation of a book like “Soldier Poets— 
Songs of the Fighting Men” (Erskine 
Macdonald) in the United States is 
doing more good than many Blue- 
books in the presentation of the British 
case. This American was impressed 
by the noble aspirations of the fight- 
ing men—the entire absence of jingo- 
ism. 


[ites are days when our poets, 


One, indeed, looks in vain for any 
vainglorious line or execration of the 
Huns. 

No wonder the neutral is inclined 
to marvel at the altruism of such war- 
riors and to be moved by a poem like 
that on the burial of a nameless Ger- 
man boy—‘The Grave,” by Private 
Halliday: 


They dug his grave by lantern light, 
A nameless German boy: 
A remnant from that hurried flight, 
Lost, wounded, left in hapless plight 
For carrion to destroy. 
They thought him dead at first until 
They felt the heart’s slow beat: 
So calm he lay, serene and still, 
It seemed a butchery to kill 
An innocence so sweet. 


In the new issue of the Poetry Re- 
view are printed several poems by sol- 
diers, one or two of whom have been 
killed since they wrote. 

Fleet Street knew Leslie Coulson 
well as a youth of a sweet and gentle 
nature with the soul of a poet, who 
went to fight in the second month of . 
the war, and was killed leading a 
charge against the Germans in Octo- 
ber last. Leslie Coulson was one of 
those rare spirits who make no ene- 
mies on this earth and who are never 
known to say a hard thing about any- 
one. Yet he became a sergeant and 
a fine soldier. Here are his last verses, 
“But a short time to live.” 


Our little hour—how swift it flies 
When poppies flare and lilies smile; 

How soon the fleeting minute dies, 
Leaving us but a little while 














SOLDIER POETS 


To dream our dream, to sing our song, 

To pick the fruit, to pluck the flower, 

The Gods—They do not give us long— 
One little hour. 


Our little hour—how short it is 
When Love with dew-eyed loveli- 
ness 
Raises her lips for ours to kiss 
And dies within our first caress. 
Youth flickers out like windblown 
flame, 
Sweets of to-day to-morrow sour, 
For Time and Death, relentless, claim 
One little hour. 


Our little hour—how short a time 
To wage our wars, to fan our fates, 
To take our fill of armored crime, 
To troop our banner, storm 
gates. 
Blood on the sword, our eyes blood- 
red, 
Blind in our puny reign of power, 
Do we forget how soon is sped 
One little hour. 


the 


Our little hour—how soon it dies; 

How short a time to tell our beads, 
To chant our feeble Litanies, 

To think sweet thoughts, to do good 

deeds. 
The altar lights grow pale and dim, 

The bells hang silent in the tower— 
So passes with the dying hymn 

Our little hour. 

It was like Coulson to sing of 
“good” rather than “great” deeds. 

Shortly Erskine Macdonald will be 
publishing a collection of about 
twenty-four of his poems—they will 
be a valuable addition to the volumes 
by soldier poets. 

A premonition that death is very 
near seems to have inspired more than 
one of the poets in their last poems. 
Here is the final verse of “Before Ac- 
tion,” by Edward Melbourne—the late 
Lieutenant W. N. Hodgson, M. C., as 
printed in “Soldier Poets’: 


I that on my familiar hill, 
Saw, with uncomprehending eyes 
A hundred of thy sunsets spill 
Their fresh and sanguine sacrifice, 
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Ere the sun swings his noonday sword 
Must say Good-bye to all of this :— 
By all delights that I shall miss, 
Help me to die, O Lord. 


Corporal Harold John Jarvis, in the 
Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, is 
at pains to show that every sacrifice is 
worth making for the cause he is fight- 
ing for: 


If England calls this day— 
With yet one aim unwon, 
Of all aims just the one 
Far dearer than the rest 
To woo and win the best 
Thing that the world can give— 
The Gift of Love—To live 
I would not wish. 


If England calls this day— 
Then shall I die that she 
May live in Liberty— 
That she may still be great 
To rise above blind Hate 
Of Foes—Her Flag unfurled, 
God’s England to the world 
For aye to be. 


An almost prayerful humility per- 
vades many of these poems. This is 
how “A Soldier’s Litany,” by Lieu- 
tenant “Richard Raleigh,” closes: 


And when night’s shadows round us 
close, 
God of battles succor those, 
Those whose hearts shall ever burn 
For loved ones never to return, 
Lord of Hosts, we cry to Thee, 
Livera nos Domine! 


Next to Rupert Brooke’s now im- 
mortal lines, perhaps the best poem 
that expresses the soldier-poet’s pas- 
sion for England has come from Lieu- 
tenant Geoffrey Howard: 


Her seed is sown about the world. The 
seas 

For Her have path’d their waters. She 
is known 

In swamps that steam about the burn- 
ing zone, 

And dreaded in the last white lands 
that freeze. 
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For Her the glory that was Nineveh’s 

Is naught: the pomp of Tyre and 
Babylon 

Naught: and for all the realms that 
Caesar won— 

One tithe of hers were more than all 
of these. 


And she is very small and very green, 

And full of little lanes all dense with 
flowers 

That wind along and lose themselves 
between 

Mossed farms and parks, and fields of 
quiet sheep. 

And in the hamlets where her stal- 
warts sleep 

Low bells chime out from old elm- 
hidden towers. 

| 

A new arresting voice that comes 

from a naval dockyard is that of Eg- 

bert Sandford. He talks like this in 

“At the Top of the Town”: 


God, here I am— 

Right in the heart of the Real, 

And the Sham. 

—Strange truths to tell: 
First—Streets of Heaven 

By suburbs of Hell. 

Sainthood and Sin— 

Parading their best . . . their worst? 

.. - Covered in... 


Full-throated swears— 
Some strengthened with curses— 
Some sweetened with prayers. 


Hovels, fun-folked: 
Where Love, Lust, Longing 
Run riot—uncloaked; 


God, here I am— 
Right in the heart of the Real, 
And the Sham. 


There have just been published in 
New York the poems of Alan Seeger, 


a young American, who enlisted in the 
French Foreign Legion and was killed 
in battle on July 4th—Independence 
Day. His muse, exalted by the life 
he led in the glorious ranks of our 
Ally, in the following lines expresses 
a fatalism which is perhaps character- 
istic of the fighting race with whom 
he fought and died: 


I have a rendezvous with Death 

At some disputed barricade; 

When spring comes back with rustling 
shade 

And apple blossoms fill the air— 

I have a rendezvous with Death, 

Where spring brings back blue days 
and fair. 

It may be he shall take my hand 

And lead me into his dark land, 

And close my eyes and quench my 
breath; 

It may be I shall pass him still. 


I have a rendezvous with Death 

On some scarred slope of battered hill 

When spring comes round again this 
year 

And the first meadow flowers appear. 

God knows ’twere better to be deep 

Pillowed on silk and scented down, 

Where Love throbs out in blissful 
sleep, 

Pulse right to pulse, and breath to 
breath, 

Where hushed awakenings are dear— 


But I’ve a rendezvous with Death, 

At midnight in some flaming town, 

When spring trips north again this 
year, 

And I to my pledged word am true, 

I shall not fail that rendezvous. 


Such songs as these will make up 
the “golden treasury” of the songs of 
our soldiers—one of the beautiful heri- 
tages of this war. 
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Patty Reed 


By Katherine Wakeman Cooper 


(All Rights Reserved) 


lowed to undertake a tribute to 

Patty Reed Lewis, a member of the 

famous Donner party, known and 
revered by all Pioneers, Native Sons 
and Daughters. 

It is fitting that I should contribute 
this article about her, feeble though 
it be, for she was my mother’s girl- 
hood friend and a life-long friend to 
me, but I take the task up with mis- 
givings, as I know my pen is too weak 
to set forth the virtues of this noble 
woman, so I bring to my assistance two 
great poets, their words best describe 
her: “A perfect woman nobly planned 
to warn, to comfort and command.” 
“When pain and anguish wring the 
brow, a ministering angel thou.” For 
whoever has come in contact with this 
little woman acknowledges the power 
she has for good; small in stature 
great in gifts. 

There have been many errors com- 
mitted in California history, none more 
erroneous than the Little Donner party, 
for it was Mr. James Frazier Reed, 
Mrs. Lewis’ father, who organized the 
expedition and fitted it out; late though 
the recognition be, those who know 
now call it the Reed Donner party. I 
asked Mrs. Lewis how the mistake oc- 
curred, and she said it had been called 
the Donner party because a number of 
the Donners died up there; the lake 
also took their name. 

I have listened to many tales from 
the lips of Patty Reed, and through 
them all I instinctively perceive the 
love of home and family, the love of 
country, the great love of California, 
the love of the Native Sons and 
Daughters, a kind friend to them she 
is, pity. for the sick and helpless, and 


| IS MY great privilege to be al- 


to the stranger a hearty hand shake 
and good will. 

The dark days of the Donner party 
are looked back upon not with horror 
or dread, but with the thought that the 
kind hand of Providence provided for 
them in their extremity. The Native 
Sons and Daughters here honor her 
every Christmas; this year the Native 
Daughters sent her a bouquet of car- 
nations on Christmas day, and the Na- 
tive Sons sent a committee of three to 
visit her on New Year’s day; one car- 
ried a note from the Parlor, another a 
cut-glass vase, and a third a beautiful 
bouquet of orchids. 

Patty Reed was but a child of eight 
years when the expedition started out 
from Springfield, Ill., in April, 1846, 
to reach the foreign lands of Califor- 
nia, but her memory is startlingly per- 
fect as to those events, even to de- 
tails, and as I sat and listened to the 
wondrous tale from her own lips, the 
picture passed before me as vividly as 
the motion picture screen could have 
shown it, and I remained wrapped in 
interest for many hours, for it took that 
time in the telling of it, but for want 
of space I shall have to be more con- 
cise than it pleases me. 

Mr. James Frazier Reed was im- 
pelled to take this trip by the condition 
of his wife’s health, which at that time 
was so precarious that a change of 
scene and climate was imperative. 

By the time the expedition was ready 
to start it had gathered a nucleus of 
eighty souls; meeting George and Ja- 
cob Donner one day, he was asked 
by them to unfold his plans, and when 
they were disclosed, they signified 
intention to join the party; he told 
them he would be ready to start in 
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about nine months, and it took about 
that time to complete his preparations. 

Mr. Reed’s family consisted of Mr. 
and Mrs. James Frazier Reed, their 
children, Virginia Reed, known to her 
friends as Puss Reed; Martha Reed, 
affectionately called Patty Reed; 
James and Thomas K. Reed, also 
Grandma Keyes, who was in very deli- 
cate health at this time, and for that 
reason Mr. Reed thought it best for 
her to remain in Springfield, but she 
desired to be with them as long as 
possible, and it was so arranged. 

Mr. Reed had a wagon fitted out for 
her and his wife’s comfort, it was 
divided in two compartments, with 
comfortable beds, the one in the back 
for Grandma Keyes and the two girls, 
and the one in front for Mrs. Reed and 
the two boys; steps were at the side 
and a stove inside for warmth. 

Grandma Keyes seemed better at 
first, but by the time they had reached 
a place named by Mr. Reed, Alcove 
Springs, in Kansas, she became worse 
and died. 

They had neither coffin nor anything 
available in which to bury her, so Na- 
ture was called upon, and a cottonwood 
tree was hewed down, split in two and 
hollowed out, her body placed therein 
and the halves bolted together, and 
they buried her there in the wilder- 
ness, and built a log cabin over her 
grave with an inscription cut in sand- 
stone to mark it, which was correctly 
done, as they had a stonecutter with 
them. Patty Reed says it was the 
greatest grief to her to have her 
grandmother resting alone in that wil- 
derness, and that night she prayed 
most earnestly: “Dear God, watch 
over and protect dear Grandmother, 
and don’t let the Indians dig her up.” 

She has never forgotten this sorrow, 
and some years ago she proceeded to 
carry out her dearest wish to bring the 
remains of her grandmother to the for- 
eign lands of California. Accordingly 
she wrote to the postmaster at Manhat- 
tan, near where she supposed the grave 
to be, and asked him to publish her 
letter that some one might locate the 
place. She received about sixty let- 
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ters. Finally the little spring was 
found near Marysville, and an old 
man consented to plow up his fields 
for twenty-five dollars to try and find 
the cottonwood coffin if it had resisted 
the ravages of time, but he died be- 
fore the effort was made, and Mrs. 
Lewis found so many difficulties in the 
way that she finally was obliged to 
abandon the plan with great regret. 

When they reached Fort Hall, they 
found at a place where they stopped 
for water that Mr. Hastings had left 
a note in a cleft stick advising the com- 
ing party that if they would take the 
cut-off instead of the much used Ore- 
gon trail they would save about four 
hundred miles. This would bring them 
to the California trail. This seemed 
feasible, yet it was their undoing, for 
they had not gone one-half hour be- 
fore they began to cut their way 
through brush and timber, and this 
caused them to be thirty days late, and 
therefore they could not avoid the 
snows as they expected, while other 
parties who took the old trail got 
through without difficulty. This road 
they blazed is now the only road into 
the Salt Lake Basin. 

They had water for forty miles, but 
by this new road it was eighty miles 
before they found any, and they were 
in the desert when their water gave 
out. 

Mr. Reed started to look for water, 
but before he went, he told his men 
to unhitch but not unyoke the oxen, 
that they would find water for them- 
selves, but his orders were disobeyed; 
the oxen were unyoked, and finally . 
most of them disappeared; it was sup- 
posed the Indians acquired them. Mr. 
Reed was now in difficulty, as the 
greater part of their means of trans- 
portation had vanished, and he real- 
ized that the only thing to do was to 
cache as much of their belongings as 
they could possibly spare, and this 
was done accordingly; he then made 
arrangements with others of the party 
to assist him in transporting his fam- 
ily, and divided three years’ supply 
among them, most of them having only 
a month’s supply of provisions. 























PATTY REED 


One day two Indians appeared be- 
fore them. Mr. Reed tried to concili- 
ate them, and asked them by signs 
how far it was to water, but only re- 
ceived a grunt in reply. He then 
knew them to be hostile, and saw 
others approaching. Turning to his 
wife, he asked for his spyglass, that 
he might see how many were coming. 
As he pulled it out, all disappeared as 
if by magic; the spyglass was thought 
by them to be a hostile weapon. 

Mr. Reed finally left the party with 
four or five days’ provisions, to go 
ahead and get supplies; his objective 
point was Sutter’s Fort, which he 
reached with great difficulty; Captain 
Sutter immediately agreed to send sup- 
plies, which he did; he also sent Mr. 
Stanton with two Indians who joined 
the party beyond Reno. The Indians 
were to guide them, but when it 
snowed three feet an hour on the 4th 
of November, the Indians lost their 
head and took them around the wrong 
side of the lake. When they found 
they were making no progress, they 
decided to return to the cabin, they 
had passed. It was built by the Mur- 
phy family, and occupied by Mose 
Shellan the previous year. Other 
cabins were then erected. Mr. Breen 
cut the first stump for wood for his, 
and this is now the site for the Don- 
ner monument. 

The cabins were situated in this 
way: Reed and Graves cabin, the site 
of the Donner cross, together; Breen 
cabin one-half mile nearer the lake, 
Murphy cabin one-half mile northwest 
of Breen cabin; Donner cabin eight 
miles further east. 

There were about eighty in the party 
when it started from Springfield, Il. 
About forty reached California. 

Mr. Dolan had some meat, about 
one pound. Mrs. Reed bought it from 
him; in addition to the money, he 
wanted Mr. Reed’s watch and Royal 
Arch Mason’s jewel, and a steer. Mr. 
Reed was the first Mason to cross the 
mountains; it was supposed that Mr. 
Dolan died or was killed, as Mr. John- 
son later bought the watch and jewel 
from some Indians. It was afterwards 
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restored to the family, and is now in 
Mrs. Lewis’ possession. 

Mrs. Reed and her children were 
now in desperate condition, and would 
have starved except for two things: 
the little dog that they had with them 
made several meals and helped to sus- 
tain life; the children were told that 
Mr. Breen had gone out with his gun, 
and thus they were not aware that lit- 
tle Cash had given his life for them. 
Mrs. Reed had bought some hides 
with which to cover her cabin and keep 
out the cold. Gradually one by one 
they disappeared, as she was forced 
to use them for food. She burnt the 
hair off in the fire and then boiled 
them into a kind of glue. 

In the meantime, Mr. Reed had left 
Sutter’s Fort for San Francisco, then 
called Yerba Buena, to seek further 
assistance. He reached San Jose, 
when they tried to enlist him to fight 
the Mexicans, but he resisted, saying 
he was seeking relief for his starving 
family and could not be delayed; fin- 
ally he consented to take part in the 
battle of Santa Clara, when he acted 
as lieutenant, and he wrote a descrip- 
tion of the battle on the pommel of his 
saddle, and continued to Yerba Buena; 
when he reached there, Commodore 
Hull consented to send relief to the 
starving immigrants, and men were 
paid four dollars a day to enlist in 
their behalf. The Commodore sent 
an order by Mr. Reed to Mr. Yount at 
Napa for meat and flour; Mr. Yount 
had a presentiment of starving immi- 
grants, and at the time the order 
reached him had Indians drying meat 
and grinding flour. 

While Mr. Reed was gone some of 
the party got impatient and started to 
reach California, not realizing that 
they were then in that State. In the 
party were Mr. Graves, Mr. Rice, Mr. 
Foster, Mr. Fosdick, Mr. Dolan and 
five women. All the women got 
through finally, and two men; they had 
not gone far at this time, however, be- 
fore they were in trouble, and becom- 
ing discouraged, returned to camp. 

Patty and Tom had been left in the 
Breen cabin while little Jim was to re- 
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main at the Graves cabin. One day 
little Jim, who was at another cabin, 
started towards them, when little Tom 
ran out to meet him a man named 
Keyesburg threatened to shoot him, 
saying he would make a good meal. 
Patty ran out and rescued him, and he 
afterwards stayed inside. 

None of the Reed family ate human 
flesh, though most of the others did. 

On the 7th of February the first re- 
lief party consisting of Mr. Glover and 
six men reached the Donner camp; 
they were to bring out all who could 
walk; Mrs. Reed and four children 
started out, but Tom and Patty soon 
gave out and were taken back to camp. 
Mr. Glover had given Patty a salt sack 
of flour and meat for herself and bro- 
ther; she was to make a spoonful of 
broth each day, but this was taken 
from them, and all they had to eat was 
the remaining portion of the hide 
which had not been used. They were 
so exhausted when Mr. Reed, with the 
second relief party, found them, that 
he was just barely able to resuscitate 
them. 

Lieutenant Selim Woodworth com- 
manded the third relief party. 

They were first taken to a rendez- 
vous, where there were two French- 
men, John Droe and Dufore, in charge 
of government supplies; and then 
they stayed at Squire St. Clair’s one 
month. 

Mr. Yount sent a team for them 
from Napa, where they stayed for 
some time. On the 4th of July they 
had a barbecue, and cake. Mrs. Reed 
made the cake. 

Those unfortunate enough to lose 
their lives at Donner Lake were, first, 
Bayliss Williams, on the 17th of De- 
cember, followed by Jacob and George 
Donner, their wives and five children 
of Jacob. 

Mrs. Graves died the first night out; 
that night Patty Reed heard her say 
that she had dropped it, meaning that 
she had buried some money at the 


foot of a tree; several years ago a son 
of Mrs. Graves was searching for it, 
but could not locate the spot. About 
that time some woodchoppers found a 
piece of money at the foot of a tree, 
and examination disclosed the rest of 
it. 

Several years ago Mrs. Patty Reed 
Lewis and Mrs. Virginia Reed Murphy 
attended as special guests a conven- 
tion of Native Sons assembled at 
Truckee, and were taken by Mr. Mc- 
Glashan to the scene of the Donner 
Camp, the first time since those mem- 
orable days. He asked Mrs. Lewis if 
she thought she could recognize the 
spot where Starve Camp had been; 
she said she was sure she could, and 
did accordingly, the split rock assist- 
ing her memory. “There,” she said, 
“is where Starve Camp was, by that 


‘split rock,” and Mr. McGlashan re- 


plied: “And there by the root of that 
tree is where we found the money.” 

There are living to-day the follow- 
ing members of the Reed-Donner 
party: Mrs. Virginia Reed Murphy, re- 
‘siding at Capitola, Santa Cruz County; 
Mrs. Patty Reed Lewis, also at Capi- 
tola; Mr. Tom Reed, Capitola; four 
Donner girls, Mrs. Jean App, Knight’s 
Landing, Mrs. Frances Wilder of By- 
ron; Elitha Wilder, Eliza Donner 
Houghton, Hynes, Los Angeles County 
—and one of the Breens, Mrs. McMa- 
han of San Francisco. 

Recognition is generally delayed, 
sometimes fatally so. “De mortuis nil 
nisi bonum,” but I think to speak good 
of the living is more to the point. The 


virtues of the pioneer father have . 


been known, but those of the pioneer 
mother have been obscured by his 
greatness. At last they receive recog- 
nition through the Pioneer Mother’s 
Monument, a worthy tribute to the 
mothers of our State. Would that 
Patty Reed Lewis had been its model, 
a woman who combines all the attri- 
butes of her race, courage, nobility 
and kindness. 























Boyhood Days on the Banks of the 


Sacramento in the Seventies 


By Rockwell D. Hunt 


bered among those who were 

born in Sacramento, the Capital 

City of the Empire State of the 
Pacific. 

The event occurred far too late to 
admit any claim on my part to being 
a real Argonaut: yet it has always 
seemed to me that I have succeeded in 
imbibing a goodly measure of the pio- 
neer spirit, since my father came to 
California in the gold days by way of 
“the Isthmus,” my mother a little later 
following the ox-team “across the 
Plains,” and my own rearing was in an 
atmosphere vibrant with the echoes of 
early days. 

At the tender age of but a few weeks 
I was taken, along with older brothers, 
my father and mother, to the home of 
my boyhood, along the banks of the 
Sacramento, eight miles south of the 
city. The little country settlement— 
it is scarcely more even to-day—is 
called Freeport, and its most conspicu- 
ous feature, fit monument to the name, 
was the great 120-foot liberty pole, 
erected during the Grant-Colfax cam- 
paign, surmounted by a curious red- 
colored weather cock. This magnifi- 
cent flag-pole—now long since brought 
low by time and the elements—was the 
pride and wonder of us boys in those 
years following the Civil War, admir- 
ably serving as a landmark for miles 
round about. 

In addition to this central attraction 
the humble settlement boasted its 
blacksmith, boot-and-shoe maker, inn- 
keeper, and—most consequential of all 
—grocer, postmaster and saloon keeper 
combined in one rather pompous per- 


| COUNT myself happy to be num- 


sonage. Each had his individual his- 
tory; each was of institutional import- 
ance to the neighborhood boys. 

But the one commanding presence 
in the days of my boyhood was the sa- 
cred river ‘itself. “If ever river de- 
served idolatry, adoration,” to borrow 
a phrase from the Poet of the Sierras, 
“it was this generous Sacramento 
River of ours—the river that saved the 
nation with its gold.” Moreover, it re- 
quires no Herodotus to tell us that a 
vast empire is the gift of this, the 
California Nile. The dear old Sacra- 
mento, broad and constant, was the 
companion of my childhood days: that 
it wielded a subtle influence upon my 
life I cannot entertain a doubt. 

The backward glance now shows a 
goodly group of pioneer farmers, 
neighbors of my father, up and down 
the east bank of the willow lined Sac- 
ramento. The Hack’s, Lufkin’s, Hu- 
ber’s, Johnson’s, Hollister’s, Runyon’s, 
Green’s, and many others, form a list 
of notables in the eyes of my earlier 
days whose solid worth has not been 
diminished by the maturer vision of 
manhood’s estate. Often have I in 
later days marveled at the dogged per- 
sistence and untiring industry of those 
sturdy men in the long and dubious 
fight for mastery of their fertile acres 
during the years when the hydraulic 
mining along the tributaries of the Up- 
per Sacramento sent its millions of 
tons of “slickens” and debris down the 
once clear current to fill the river bed 
and cause flood after flood to run riot 
in the lower valley. 

But to a healthy boy the “high water 
times” were full of the charm of var- 
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ied excitement. What mattered it if 
the faithful cows, carefully stanch- 
ioned in the barn, were found some 
winter morning standing knee-deep in 
the flood waters that had risen over- 
night, and must needs be hurried off 
to the distant foothills? What if 
fences and bridges were _ ruthlessly 
swept away and the season’s planting 
ruined beyond repair? What if for 
weeks the only vehicle capable of run- 
ning on the county road was the in- 
dispensable rowboat, and the levees 
were patrolled night and day by anx- 
ious men armed with rifle and shovel, 
on the look-out for a fresh “break?” 
It was fun for the boy. 

A good rowboat was the sine qua 
non: ditto a shot-gun. Think of the 
exhilaration of rowing, with clear 
keel, over the submerged fields— 
fences and all—ever on the watch for 
’coons and skunks on unsubmerged 
tops of fence posts, and for jack-rab- 
bits and squirrels imprisoned on bits 
of levee or knobs of land. How inter- 
esting to come upon huge gopher 
snakes or ‘blue racers” coiled tightly 
about some isolated fence post whose 
base was surrounded by an expanse of 
many acres of flood waters. 

And then to think of the feathered 
game: the undrained swamp lands 
stretching along the Sacramento were 
in their season a veritable hunter’s 
paradise. From zig-zagging jack- 
snipe to graceful swan and high-cir- 
cling sand-hill crane, myriads of cov- 
eted birds attracted the adventurous 
Nimrod. Who of those days will ever 
forget Beach’s Lake, or the Willow 
Slough, or the far famed “Pocket?” 
No school room instruction in nature 
study was necessary to distinguish the 
many varieties of ducks, from the 
whizzing blue-winged teal to stately 
canvasback or swift black-jack; every 
boy acquired such knowledge very 
much as the “husky” schoolboy of to- 
day masters the intricacies of modern 
football, altogether without conscious 
effort. Full well did he know the call 
of the “honker,” the gray goose, and 
the brant, even though perchance 
nightfall had shut out from view the 


birds in their flight; lixewise he knew 
which species of curlew was good to 
eat; he was not deceived into mistak- 
ing the ubiquitous mudhen for a real 
duck; he unerringly recognized the 
meadow mush-room which his city 
cousin could never be quite sure was 
not a noxious toadstool. 

In these latter days, when the game 
laws set up, as it were, a strong pre- 
sumption against shooting anything 
not specifically permitted, it must be 
difficult for a red-blooded boy to un- 
derstand and appreciate the liberty of 
action in that time when the general 
presumption favored shooting any- 
thing not specifically forbidden. And 
the only thing that could at all com- 
pensate for not owning a faithful muz- 
zle-loading shotgun was an older bro- 
ther who did own one. For him the 
youngster would be an abject and 
obedient slave on hunting days, fol- 
lowing him like a dog, carrying the 
quarry, and hoping ever that he might 
be given at least “just one shot.” My 
personal recollections of such happy 
serviture, as retriever to an older bro- 
ther, are vivid. Many a time have I 
dashed into the muddy and icy waters 
of the lake, with breeches tightly 
rolled almost to my hips, to capture 
and bring to land a duck wounded by 
the proud hunter shooting from the 
shore. 

The bags of game that were some- 
times brought in were marvelous to 
behold. No bag limit prescribed by 
law in those halcyon days! Wondrous 
tales were told of the slaughter of 
wagon loads of geese, and of the num- 
bers brought down by a single charge ~ 
from a number four “blunderbus.” 
But duck hunting was keener sport 
than shooting geese. It was in some 
localities necessary to herd the geese 
from the fields just growing green with 
the young and tender grain, where in 
truth they often. proved a real pest. 
The tantalizing part of this was that 
the sagacious goose invariably learned 
to detect the herder who carried a 
gun, and to pay correspondingly little 
heed to the unarmed. Of this form 
of morning exercise the lady who 
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now prepares m7 meals has very dis- 
tinct remembrance—for herding geese 
on horseback was a task that often fell 
to the lot of the farmer’s little daugh- 
ter, over in Solano County. 

When the river was high, pleasure 
was often combined with profit in the 
catching of drift-wood. He was an un- 
fortunate lad that did not possess a 
good long “pike-pole,” with which to 
secure the pieces of wood that floated 
within his reach, or lodged on _ his 
“drift.” Far more exciting than this, 
however, was the practice of pulling 
out into the main current in the full- 
manned rowboat. By full-manned I 
mean that two sturdy youths plied the 
four oars, a third acted as lookout in 
the bow, while the fouth, seated in the 
stern, managed the rudder and cap- 
tured the bulk of the wood. It was 
thus that I, on many a happy occasion, 
in the dawning days of youth, made 
one in the quartet of brothers. Ex- 
perience had early taught the wisdom 
of rowing up-stream a half mile or 
more close in -along the bank where 
the current was moderate: then we 
launched forth into the middle of the 
great, swift-running river, yellow with 
“slickens” from the placer mines. ' , 
the strength of the oarsmen was n- 
quired to hold to a given point amid- 
stream. The third and fourth parties 
of the crew began at once to reap the 
harvest and fill the boat with the drip- 
ping wood. Now it came in the form 
of isolated blocks, with good-sized 
pebbles deeply imbedded, hinting of 
the far-distant sluice-box, or of billets 
of pine, oak, willow and cottonwood; 
anon a great tree, with banners flying, 
that had been uprooted by a mountain 
torrent perhaps hundreds of miles 
away; again—richest harvest of all— 
floating majestically along came great 
masses of piling and beams wrenched 
from some bridge or wharfage that 
had been ruthlessly swept from its 
place by the angry on-rush of the 
flood waters. In the quick struggle 
to capture such a prize the half-mile 
or more gained by rowing up-stream 
proved indeed a boon. For by the 
time the great logs were securely 
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gripped by rope and spike, so great 
was the force of the swift current that 
it required all haste and heavy pulling 
to bring the boat with its tow safely to 
land on our own river bank. Many a 
great drift proved too formidable a 
freight and was allowed haughtily to 
pursue its course, tempting other and 
possibly more fortunate crews as it 
sped onward. 

Each winter left us a supply of good 
wood which, supplemented by cut- 
tings from our own oak and willow 
timber, made it totally unnecessary to 
purchase fuel for home use. It is still 
a matter of something like boyish 
pride to recall how the group of bro- 
thers, during a part of one season, 
caught and worked up for the market 
seven cords of stove wood, the re- 
ceits from the sale of which (being 
among our first independent earnings) 
paid for certain coveted sets of pho- 
tographs of farmer boys. 

While the flood-time and the high 
water brought excitement and moving 
incidents without number, I would be 
loath to admit that the pleasures of 
‘e summer were one whit less than 

sxe of winter, along the banks of the 
:acramento. Who of those days can 
ever forget the old buckeye tree that 
sent its branches far out over the 
river’s edge at the neighborhood’s fav- 
orite swimming place! And was there 
ever a boy or a girl within a score of 
miles round-about whose initials were 
not carved thereon Then, standing 
immediately adjacent, there was the 
more lofty sycamore whose lower 
limb, parallel to the water’s surface, 
seemed specially grown as a spring- 
board for the venturesome young 
diver. Some rods further down the 
stream were the willows, with here 
and there a wild grape vine climbing 
upward and clinging to the very top; 
then came the massive oaks, one of 
which—a fallen monarch for years— 
formed a great drift, to circle which 
taxed the strength and courage of the 
best young swimmers. 

But the crowning achievement was 
reached when, for the first time, a boy 
found himself able to swim from shore 
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to shore across the wide Sacramento. 
How well I yet remember the proud 
day when I ventured forth, accompan- 
ied by the reassuring rowboat, and 
succeeded in buffeting the current and 
the river, finally reaching the drooping 
boughs of the overhanging willows on 
the opposite bank. 

Like all small boys of Yankeedom 
we had a fondness for earning trifling 
amounts of money; the means most 
commonly employed during the “good 
old summer time” was the frequent 
expedition along the river’s edge in 
search of bottles and corks that had 
been washed ashore by the waves of 
chance. What a delight to wade along 
knee-deep in the yellow “slickens,” 
when to the natural love of innocent 
adventure was thus added the prospect 
of selling our finds for a few cents or 
trading them for the little “prize- 
boxes” of candy, so alluring to that 
generation of children. 

And then those wonderful steam- 
boats! Not merely the light-draft 
stern-wheelers, but the large, palatial 
side-wheelers—some of them with 
great walking-beams—that competed 
for the passenger traffic between the 
metropolis at the bay and the Capital 
City. It is a happy memory to recall 
their names now—the “S. M. Whip- 
ple,” the “Amador,” the “Chin Du 
Wan,” the “Chrysopolis,” the “Sacra- 
mento,” the “Yosemite,” “El Capitan,” 
and the rest of them. And a pity it 
was that these splendid vessels had 
to be taken from the river, as its bed 
filled year after year with “slickens,” 
and navigation by anything but very 
light-draft boats became impossible 
during the summer season of low 
water. 

With us the “Whipple” was a gen- 
eral favorite, and for two reasons— 
because of her splendid speed, almost 
uniformly out-distancing her competi- 
tor in the frequent river races; and be- 
cause of that marvelous instrument, 
the steam caliope, on her deck, play- 
ing “The Girl I Left Behind Me,” and 
other popular airs. What wondrous 
music that was to our boyish ears! 
And sometimes audible long before 
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the steamer had rounded the “bend,” 
which sent us scampering up the wind- 
mill tower in gleeful eagerness to 
catch the first glimpse of the river pal- 
ace. Happiness was supreme when, 
in response to the waving and cheers 
from the windmill and levee the fav- 
orite steamboat would swing close in 
to our shore, and then, ah then! the 
calliope began to play! 

In those days also the river traffic 
in freight was of huge proportions. We 
used to marvel at the amount of grain, 
especially wheat, that passed by our 
river bank; but when we grew large 
and strong enough to assist in the 
loading; and observed the golden grain 
brought to the levee from a hundred 
fertile farms, our wonder ceased. 
There was something inspiring about 
watching a stanch river boat like the 
“San Joaquin No. 2” hauling a string 
of three or even four great barges 
deeply laden with thousands of tons 
of wheat destined for the markets of 
the world by way of the Golden Gate. 

But the boyish joys peculiar to the 
happy spring-time must not be over- 
looked. Memories of glad spring 
crowd and jostle one another: only a 
few may be uttered, many must re- 
main unexpressed. 

It was a great day when by virtue 
of the genial warmth of old Sol we 
were permitted to throw aside for the 
season our shoes and stockings and 
enjoy the touch of Nature that makes 
all boys kin. 

With the approach of the month of 
May our eager thoughts were turned 
toward the Grangers’ Picnic: were 
there ever, anywhere else, such won- 
derful occasions of festivity as the an- 
nual May Day picnic at Beach’s 
Grove? That was the day of days, 
when we were willingly waked and 
called early. Mother had already 
baked the great chicken pie, both wide 
and deep; for the picnic dinner was 
the feast of feasts, and her piece de 
resistance was the chicken pie, ample 
for the group of families that thus 
yearly united in joyous conclave. The 
ice-cream, the golden oranges, the 
merry-go-round, the brass band music, 
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and best of all, the afternoon sports 
and races—pleasures with which the 
children of to-day are surfeited—of 
such were the allurements to the unso- 
phisticated country boy on the banks 
of the Sacramento back in the seven- 
ties. 

Then came haying time—not al- 
ways filled with unmixed pleasure to 
the older brothers needed in field or 
hay mow, not wholly free from the 
song of the pestiferous gnat, nor yet 
without its painful memories of the 
grind-stone to us younger ones, yet 
withal a happy, busy, rollicking time 
on the farm. The search for birds’ 
nests in the meadow was rewarded 
with many an interesting find—nests 
of many varieties, from gold-finch to 
valley quail, and from quail to mal- 
lard duck and squawking bittern. 

A favorite pastime was to follow 
closely behind the mowing machine, 
ever on the look-out for nests, especi- 
ally those of the wild duck, which 
were easily located when the approach 
of the machine drove the mother bird 
to reluctant flight. And what could be 
more engaging than the spirited chase 
after a flock of young wild ducks 
headed for lake or river! The chase 
was all the more exciting if perchance 
there was handy by the _ light-draft 
“duck-boat,” which furnished its full 
quota of adventure, in summer and 
winter, in lake and river. 

Neither time nor space will permit 
me to continue. The apparently sim- 
ple and uneventful life of the farmer 
boy on the banks of the Sacramento 
was, after all, neither simple nor dull 
—it was filled with well-nigh endless 
variety, affording opportunity for 
countless activities and a wealth of 
wholesome pleasures. Every season 
of the year yielded distinctive experi- 
ences—all dropped invisible riches in- 
to young lives. 

To be sure, there were hardships 
and deprivations, there was the disci- 
pline of early toil and the absence of 
many blessings that to-day are count- 
ed mere commonpla -s; but that is 
another story—such evil portents must 
not be suffered to obtrude themselves 
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here and mar the present picture of 
joyous boyhood days. Pleasanter far 
it is, as with the unfailing exuberance 
of youth, to cherish only the happy 
memories, which indeed may easily be 
held to have crowded out into the lim- 
bo of everlasting forgetfulness every- 
thing of minor key or of sombre hue. 
; * * * a 

The other day it was my fortune to 
revisit the scenes of early childhood 
at dear old Freeport. How all has 
changed. 

The old homestead that in days of 
yore faced the river and was fronted 
by that beautiful flower garden (fra- 
grant of memory)—the handiwork of 
a devoted mother—is but a precious 
remembrance: the shrill whistle and 
clanging bell of the locomotive offer 
sufficient explanation. Gone is the 
apple tree that stood not far from the 
flag pole, and faithfully furnished its 
juicy red astrachans to the boys year 
after year, always so early in the sea- 
son; and the sugar pear tree, where 
the saucy linnets vied with the boys 
for the first ripening fruit; the lovely 
oak grove is no more, and the “little 
grove,” which had always seemed a 
favorite nesting place for the birds. 

A solitary stroll down along the 
river bank discloses no overhanging 
buckeye tree, with its myriad of 
carved initials; the lofty sycamore is 
gone; the giant oaks are as if they had 
never been. The river bank itself 
seems cruelly and unnaturally muti- 
lated, the sloping water-front thrown 
back upon a huge levee to afford a 
solid bed for the encroaching railroad. 
In the river, instead of the side-wheel- 
ers that made such powerful appeal to 
the boyish imagination, with wonder- 
working walking-beams and all, are 
noted now the stoutly built tug, the 
great dredger, and the pepper-pop- 
ping motor boat; but also an improved 
type of stern wheeler for passengers 
as well as freight. 

Out in the fields the mile race-track 
has long since passed; the great patch 
of willows, which had been a won- 
drous field for exploration for many 
a boy, has years ago succumbed to the 
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woodman’s axe; and even the upper 
lake, fringed by many acres of tall 
tules—the scene of unnumbered win- 
ter hunts and exciting summer fires— 
has virtually yielded itself an unwill- 
ing sacrifice to the better drainage of 
a more “scientific” age. 

And the old boys of the seventies 
are not there now. Their parents— 
that roll of werthies of forty years 
ago—have all crossed the great di- 
vide, my own father of powerful frame 
the last of all; and they themselves 
are widely scattered by their respec- 
tive callings. Some of them have 
died. Was it an indication of weak- 
ness that my heart secretly yearned 
for a momentary restoration of the 
things that were, for a taste of the 
companionships of my early child- 
hood ? 

But no—not all is changed. Twitter- 
tering birds from neighboring tree- 
tops still announce the break of day: 
the note of the linnet and the oriole, 
of the lark and the gold-finch are yet 
true to type. The same gorgeous sun- 
rise gladdens the opulent valley that 
has become an inland empire. Out in 
the meadow it is springtime again: 
colts and calves are gamboling as of 
long ago. 

Best of all, yonder continues to flow 
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the sacred river, pouring out the bless 
ing of riches to all the people. If the 
buck-eye and the sycamore are gone, 
the great dyke gives added security 
against overflow; if the jungle of early 
days, with its bounty of wild black- 
berries and grapes, is gone forever, in 
its place are the fertile fields of fine 
alfalfa and richly laden orchards of 
pears, peaches and cherries; if the 
side-wheelers do not ply the river’s 
waters, neither is the debris permitted 
now to clog the river bed, and the 
presence of the giant dredger gives 
prophecy of even better days for nav- 
igation. 

The rapidly growing Capital City, 
more serious attention to intensive and 
scientific farming, the movement for 
good roads and the conquering spirit 
of enterprising people have already 
brought about a transformation along 
the banks of the Sacramento, and 


doubtless foretoken still more of ma- 


terial prosperity. 

Yet in spite of all this we who 
were there as boys four decades ago 
shall never cease to cherish the mem- 
ories of that earlier though more 
primitive time, but shall ever be grate- 
ful to the God of fields and rivers for 
the joys of living on the banks of the 
Sacramento back in the seventies. 





WAS IT A DREAM? 


Was it a dream, or did the one 

Of long ago steal back and brush 

Her hand across my fevered brow? 

Or could it be the night-cooled wind, 
Had through my vine-hid window crept 
And waked me from my troubled sleep? 


The choice is mine—I’d rather think 
That she, whose mother-life well knew 
The cares of earth were hard to bear 
Came back; and while her tired son slept, 
A silent, night-long vigil kept, 

Beside the one who mourns her still. 


BurTON JACKSON WYMAN. 
































Carriers getting supplies of food stuffs. 


Chinese Food and Restaurants 


By Alice A. Harrison 


HERE is a Chinese proverb 
which reads: “The man who 
eats fears not his wife.” This 
may help to explain the sleek, 
fat, unbeaten look of the greater num- 
ber of the inhabitants of San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown. In the year 1915, 
according to the report of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, the 
import of rice from China alone 
amounted to over sixty-eight million 
pounds, valued at nearly a million and 
a half of dollars. No doubt many a 
“Chink” was thereby saved a flaying 
at the hands of his spouse. 

In spite of Chinatown’s Western 
environs the spirit of the Orient sur- 
vives extensively, in markets, mar- 
riage, medicine, Mohammedanism, mu- 


sic and moneys, but in nothing more 
than in meats and the preparation 
thereof. A Chinaman is naturally en- 
dowed with Epicurean tendencies. 
Hence, he eats what he wants when he 
wants it. It may be sea-weed soup 
with lotus berries, or Bow Yee Gong, 
his euphonious name for abalone soup 
with bamboo shoots, but when the in- 
ner Chinaman sounds the dinner gong 
he finds the outer Chinaman usually 
prompt to respond. “Me bleakfast 
nine o'clock,” says Wong Him, “din- 
ner four o'clock,” but he makes no 
mention of the gay succession of 
snacks that lend joy and variety to his 
days. 

All Chinatown seems more or less 
busy minding the matter of its eats. 
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Along the leading shopping street of China- 
town, San Francisco. 


The narrow streets teem with errand- 
going Chinese. Up and down the side- 
walks, discreet, uncommunicative, 
they pass and repass, earnest getters 
of grub in the vast grub-getting 
scheme of things. 

Proverbially silent of foot, the pre- 
dominant sound is of banging doors 
as they push into the markets, but 
once within the food precincts noises 
and odors battle royally for suprem- 
acy, and many a barking bargain is 
driven, punctuated by nods and stac- 
cato grunts. 

Markets there are a-many, some- 
times three or four in one block, us- 
ually liberally and suggestively inter- 
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spersed with drug stores. They bear 
a generic resemblance. Overhead 
hang plump-bodied rabbits, squabs 


and chickens ready dressed for the 
rites of that dietary dignitary, the 
cook. A series of coops rises tier on 
tier to the ceiling. In the lowest of 
these live rabbits rustle disconsolately 
nibbling greens. Distracted hens on 
the next story crane inquisitive necks 
through the bars and cluck in a minor 
key. Ducks and geese lend aroma 
and tune, and over all the unvanquish- 
ed scent of fish arises and pervades the 
premises. For every fish that floats 
or swims lies shimmering on an im- 
mense counter: great black-bellied 
sturgeon, spotted sharks, rows and 
rows of carp and strangely yellow cod, 
heaps of flounder, sole, sardines, hali- 
but without number, and like a great 
patch of silver, the inevitable ‘“‘pen- 
and-ink” fish” lie in a flaccid heap. 
Owing to a love of piscatorial produce 
the best that the briny affords makes 
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A corner of a Chinatown restaurant. 
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a Chinaman’s staple of diet. Every 
variety of fish known to the coast 
waters is marshalled for Chinese con- 
sumption. Many northern varieties 
are brought from Seattle, and the wat- 
ers of the Sacramento River must give 
up their living to stock the Grant ave- 
nue markets. Shell-fish of every sort, 
crawfish, lobsters, shrimps, crabs, oys- 
ters, abalones and tanks full of torpid 
turtles flank the fish counters. 

Here and there a restaurant waves 
an inviting yellow finger in the form 
of a “Chop Suey” sign to such as have 
the courage to venture within. The 
man of timorous spirit or sensitive 
stomach who survives the ordeal of a 
Chinese dinner should be awarded a 
chop-stick badge for courage. 

It begins with Chop Suey, the Ori- 
ental device which makes our poor old 
hash blush for its simplicity. It may 
be water chestnut Chop Suey, as the 
bill of fare declares it is. Then again 
it may be, as the taste swears it is, a 
few old shoes, brass-buttons and a 











In Fish Alley, Chinatown. 





Where the hawkers of Chinese dishes ply 
their trade. 


wornout pipe. At any rate it swims 
about in a bedragoned bowl, and you 
eat it if you can. Hard upon its heels 
comes fried rice with chicken, pork 
and shrimps, lots of it, soon to be fol- 
lowed by that devil inspired concoc- 
tion, Cho Go Gong, a mess of meat, 
eggs, grass mushrooms and bean cakes 
liquidated into soup consistency. Then 
eggs await your attention. Eggs! Ah, 
now you know what happens to the 
eggs of yesteryear. If after their con- 
sumption you have not become delir- 
ious, you may be invited to partake 
of the grandparent of those eggs; 
whose flavor has been enhanced by 
liberal applications of bitter melon. 
The meal is quite sure to be butter- 
less, as butter is a food despised. “You 
smellee all same butter,” is an indict- 
ment often brought against the Occi- 
dental by the yellow folk. The five 
flavorings, salt, sweet, sour, bitter and 
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Side entrance of one of the Chinese 
restaurants. 


acrid are ever pronouncedly present. 
For such as survive the menu a re- 
ward awaits in the form of dessert and 
tea. A reward in truth, for the poetic 
and fanciful names applied to teas 
and sweets are amply justified. “Water 
fairy” suggests a light and delicious 
beverage, which indeed it is. “Peace- 
fulness” soothes even as it cheers. 
“Dragon’s Beard” is a stronger brew 
for another mood, and “Butterfly’s 
Eyebrow” is as ethereal and choice as 
its name. The nectar and ambrosia of 
the gods were not more celestial dain- 
ties than star fruit, green apricots in 
honey, golden limes and luscious li- 
chee fruit. 
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That discreet female, the Sphinx, 
must have been a cousin of the first 
Chinaman, and between them they 
have kept a number of secrets. One 
of these is the reason for the Chinese 
predilection for dried foods. The 
most delicious and juicy of all the sea 
tribes of shell fish are divorced from 
their native element and dried beyond 
all recognition. The desert is a swamp 
compared to the aridity of this field 
of Chinese “eats.” 

“To revel and to roister with the 
succulent oyster” is a dear delusion at 
an Oriental table d’hote. The leathery 
and extremely disagreeable looking 
mass of brown substance there served 
would never have tempted the Carpen- 
ter nor the Walrus either. 

The dried shrimp, so lately pink 
and juvenile, is almost unrecognizable, 
crisp, crackly and malodorous. Black 
and blue, and altogether beetling, the 
abalone takes the prize for general 
savor and appearance of prolonged en 
tombment. Even ducks, most Lucul- 
lan of morsels, are reduced to the ap- 
pearance and proportions of bats 
through the process of penitential 
drying for past watery wanderings. 

Nor is the getting and selling of food 
limited within the confines of China- 
town proper. Witness the fields of 


vegetables, outside the city limits, 
wherein American vegetables, with 
the exception of celery, are con- 


spicuous by their absence. Instead of 
our unromantic Po-Ta-To, here are the 
Chu-ko and the Hawaiian Taro, ex- 
ceeding in nutriment if not in flavor 
our own beloved tuber. 
have a fondness for melons equal to 
a corporation, and grow them in an as- 
tonishing variety. The zit-kwa is the 
prize fruit, often weighing as much as 
30 pounds. 

This is eaten in a number of forms, 
and finally as a delicious confection 
calls glaced fruit to an efficiency test. 

With an admirable economy, the 
seeds of this wonderful fruit have a 
ceremonial function, and are partaken 
of on the grounds of friendship as a 
cocktail preliminary to a meal. (Pro- 
hibitionists take notice!) No statis- 
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The front of a noted Chinese restaurant, San Francisco. 


























In the Chinese dining quarter. 











tics are available as to friendships ce- 
mented by this indulgence. 

Yet undisputed ruler, lord of all 
lesser greens, reigns the almighty 
bean. Boston has adopted the baked 
bean, but China had it first. Not only 
baked, but boiled, made into pastes, 
soups, oil and cheese. Thus has China 
whole-heartedly spilled the beans. 

Bean oil is a favorite medium in 
which most Chinese cooking is done, 
and is largely responsible for the 
oblique flavor so unpalatable to “white 
devils.” 

In the window of almost every Chi- 
nese grocer is a bilious pyramid of 





yellow-green cakes of bean cheese, 
and there is no margin for choice be- 
tween the flavor and appearance of 
this delicacy. The bean as we know it 
is a gregarious vegetable. Taken 
alone and reduced to an essence, the 
result is a feeling, not a flavor. De- 
spite these few vagaries John China- 
man eats wisely and well. Also he 
preserves a holy silence as to his 
daily fare. This stoic silence fre- 
quently seems to conceal thoughts too 
deep for utterance, but trust him not, 
fair lady. He is bamboozling thee! 
More often it but cloaks the “epicure 
serenely full.” 














Practical Suggestions on Foods Rich in Iron 


By Evaline M. Kerr, Dietitian German Hospital, San Francisco 


QUESTION often asked is: 
A “How shall we supply the 
anemic person with iron?” 
The person who, for some rea- 
son, lacks his share of good red blood 
needs to know the foods that furnish 
iron. Iron is so important to proper 
nutrition that most persons are famil- 
iar with it through the advertisements 
of the numerous iron tonics on the mar- 
ket. The use of these tonics would 
be greatly diminished by a knowledge 
of food values, for food iron is what 
is needed rather than the iron which is 
sold in a bottle of “‘tonic.” 

Among the foods of animal origin, 
meat, fowl and fish have much iron in 
them, especially if the blood is in the 
tissues, but eggs, principally the yolk, 
(each yolk containing 1.5 milligrams 
of iron) which furnishes blood and 
muscle for the prospective chick, are 
rich in iron. Milk furnishes little iron, 
but is rich in lime, which stimulates 
the absorption of iron. 

The iron compounds of meat do not 
yield as readily to the digestive fer- 
ments as do those of vegetables and 
fruits, so that the iron of the latter is 
better absorbed and become more 
completely available for nutrition. 
Moreover, the use of too much meat 
(especially by persons of sedentary 
habits or indoors occupation) tends to- 
wards intestinal putrefaction, with re- 
sulting absorption of putrefactive pro- 
ducts, which are detrimental to the 
red blood cells and probably in other 
ways interfere with the economy of 
iron in the body. 

Fruits and vegetables, on the other 
hand, have the opposite effect. Iron is 
present in milk only in very small 
quantities, as was heretofore men- 
tioned, but is in a form exceptionally 


favorable for assimilation. Notwith- 
standing the low iron content, a diet of 
milk and white bread apr-ars to be 
adequate for the maintenance of iron 
equilibrium in normal man, but not in 
sufficient quantities to restore iron 
where a deficiency exists. 

Vegetable foods are strong in flavor, 
which means mineral matter, includ- 
ing iron. All mineral matter is valu- 
able when combined by nature in food 
material, and we find the minerals 
close under the skins of fruits and 
vegetables, especially potatoes; 
therefore, cook potatoes with their 
jackets on) even if you wish to mash 
them. Wherever green color is pres- 
ent in vegetables, as in salads and 
greens, you find iron in abundance, 
and spinach heads the list. When the 
green color of fruits has matured to 
red or brown, we find iron, with other 
minerals, and these are strongest close 
under the skin. 

Dried fruits are valuable sources of 
iron; figs, dates, prunes and raisins 
head the list. 

The outer coats of grain have much 
mineral matter in them, and we should 
cultivate a taste for graham bread 
and select only breakfast cereals with 
an eye to their brown color, as whole 
or cracked wheat, shredded wheat, 
oatmeal or rolled oats. 

A varied diet is necessary. For in- 
stance, if one kind of meat is served 
at dinner, have fish at the night meal; 
or if eggs are not served at breakfast, 
have them for the lighter meal. 

Perhaps few of our readers know 
of the Government Bulletins on Food, 
obtainable from the Department of 
Agriculture, most of them given free 
on application—others at a very small 
fee. The Farmers’ Bulletin numbers 
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are 256, 526, 128, 391, 487, 808, 298, 
468, 293, 565, 121, 653. 

Following are some of the foods 
containing iron: Spinach, asparagus, 
celery, beets, cabbage, lettuce, squash, 
onions, beans, peas, tomatoes, rad- 
ishes, potatoes, lentils, barley, whole 
wheat, oatmeal, rice, plums, pears, ap- 
ples, bananas, pineapples, strawber- 
ries, currants, oranges, grapes, olives, 
peaches, honey, cocoa, walnuts, rai- 
sins, figs, prunes, dates, eggs (yolks), 
beef, ham, codfish, salmon. 


MENUS 
Breakfast. 

1. Cereal (preferably those contain- 
ing the outer layers), fruit, egg, toast, 
coffee. 

2. Fruit, bran muffins, bacon, coffee. 

3. Fruit (cooked or raw), cereal, 
egg (omelet of yolks, 1 tablespoon 
water added to each yolk), brown 
bread (or toast of same), coffee. 

4. Fruit, eggs, graham biscuit or 
muffins, coffee. 

5. Fruit, bacon and eggs (not fried 
eggs), bread or toast, coffee. 

6. Fruit, cereal (or shredded wheat), 
cocoa, toast. 

7. Whole wheat muffins, scrambled 
eggs, coffee. 

Luncheon. 

1. Cream soup (celery) or creamed 
chops on toast, bread, apple sauce, 
crisp cookies, tea or milk. 

2. Salad (stuffed eggs), plenty of 
lettuce, olives, bread, peaches, sponge 
cake, cocoa. 
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3. Scalloped rice (with cheese or 
oysters), fruit salad, bread, graham 
wafers, tea. 

4. Scrambled eggs on toast (if eggs 
not served for breakfast), bread or 
tea biscuit, fruit, tea. 

5. Cream of pea soup, croutons, gra- 
ham bread, prune whip, tea or cocoa. 

6. Cheese souffle, hearts of lettuce 
salad, whole wheat bread, fruit, tea. 

7. Creamed fish on toast, baked ap- 
ple, graham cookies, cocoa or tea. 


Dinner. 


1. Chops, baked potatoes, celery, 
baked cream squash, rice pudding 
(plenty of raisins), brown bread. 

2. Roast beef, mashed or steamed 
potatoes (cooked in jackets), green 
salad, peas, fruit (stewed or baked), 
bread. 

3. Broiled chicken, brown rice, as- 
paragus (or asparagus salad), puree of 
turnips, steamed fig pudding, graham 
bread. 

4. Consomme (marrow balls), Turk- 
ish pilof, carrots, custard (baked or 
boiled), bread. 

5. Steak, scalloped onions, boiled 
potatoes (with jackets on), artichoke 
(cold or hot), Brown Betty (dates in- 
stead of apples, fruit sauce), bread. 

7. Macaroni and cheese, lettuce 
salad, spinach, pineapple (or other 
fruit), cookies (crisp), graham bread. 

7. Pot roast or leg of lamb, baked 
potato, cauliflower (flowers only if 
distressing to one), radishes (if toler- 
ated), apple pie, bread. 
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William Rowlands, 


California Pioneer 


By Bertha M. Payne 


HERE is still living in Califor- 

nia, not far from San Jose, a 

pioneer, William Rowlands by 

name, who was a resident of 
Omaha at the time of the discovery of 
gold in Colorado, and who was one 
of the first to make the trip overland 
from Omaha to what is now Denver. 
This is the story, as told by him, of 
how it came about: 

In 1858 I was working in Omaha. 
Somehow a rumor got started that gold 
had been found at Cherry Creek, and 
there was great excitement. News- 
papers were gotten out on _ gold-col- 
ored papers, proclaiming the discov- 
ery, and everybody was wild to start 
for Colorado. . 

“In September, 1858, I was one of 
a party of forty-five men who started 
out across the plains with fourteen 
prairie schooners drawn by oxen. We 
took with us provisions enough to last 
a year, with what game we _ could 
shoot. The country between Omaha 
and what is now Denver was a track- 
less prairie inhabited only by Indians, 
and over which thousands of buffaloes 
roamed. The Indians were for the 
most part friendly—and so were the 
buffaloes—the latter far more so than 
was exactly comfortable for us. When 
we stopped for the night they would 
come close to our camp and try to lure 
our cattle away, and we had a hard 
time to keep them from going. At 
night we would draw up our wagons 
in the form of a circle, and then, after 
allowing the oxen to graze until bed- 
time, we would drive them inside of 
the ring, and a guard would keep 
watch at the entrance all night. But 
one night, when we were about forty 
miles west of Fort Kearney, a_ big 
herd of buffaloes came up so close 














Wm. Rowlands, California Pioneer. 


that the call of the wild took posses- 
sion of our cattle, and there was a 
regular stampede; they broke out of 
the enclosure, and, in a minute, every 
one was gone. We stayed there sev- 
eral days trying to get them back, 
but some of them we were never able 
to capture. We killed several buffa- 
loes on the way, so we had plenty of 
meat. 

“We arrived at the Platte river, near 
the present site of Denver, in Octo- 
ber, and there built our cabins for the 
winter. Deer were so plentiful that 
I shot thirty of them myself during 
the winter, and we had more venison 
than we could eat, and plenty of 
‘jerked’ buffalo meat. 

“We learned, on arriving there, that 
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the report which had started us off 
was false, and that no gold had been 
discovered on Cherry Creek. None of 
our party were practical miners, and 
we knew nothing about prospecting or 
mining, and so we found no trace of 
gold. But in the spring of 1859 a 
party from Georgia, under the leader- 
ship of a man named Gregory were 
going through on their way to Califor- 
nia. When they got to Fort Laramie 
they heard a rumor that gold had 
been discovered at Pike’s Peak, so 
they changed their route and started 
for there. They were experienced 
prospectors, and knew how to hunt for 
gold, and it was not long before they 
found, in the mountains, about forty 
miles from Denver, what was called 
the ‘Gregory Lead,’ very rich in gold. 
Soon other leads were found, and 
more and more gold, and then the gold 
rush began in earnest. It was an easy 
matter to build a railroad from Omaha 
because much of the way the country 
was so level that the ties could be 
laid right on the ground, and many 
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miles built in a day, and it did not 
take long to finish the road. Denver 
was laid out, and a bonus was offered 
to any one who would build a house 
there. I was given a donation of four 
lots, and built one of the first houses 
where the city of Denver now stands. 

“Then,” added Mr. Rowlands, rem- 
iniscently, “last fall I went back East 
on a visit, over this same route that 
I had traversed by ox-team nearly 
sixty years ago—and what a change! 
Then, a trackless wilderness; now only 
cultivated fields and towns—and not 
a buffalo to be seen. Time certainly 
does bring changes.” 

Time has been good to Mr. Row- 
lands, however, for, in spite of the 
hardships of pioneer days (or per- 
haps, because of them), he is still hale 
and hearty, enjoying life, and able to 
do more work every day than many a 
man twenty years his junior; and he 
is now, at the age of 84, contemplat- 
ing a trip to Australia to visit a bro- 
ther from whom he has been sepa- 
rated for more than sixty years. 


A Trip to Drake's Bay 


HE first sojourn of Englishmen 

on the American continent was 
thirty miles north of San Fran- 
cisco—a fact deserving to be 

better known. The location can be 
reached in two hours by rail from San 
Francisco. It was on June 17, 1579, 
that “Ye Golden Hinde,” the gallant 
galleon of Francis Drake, rounded 
Point Reyes and cast anchor in the bay 
which now bears the famous captain’s 
name. After a stormy voyage the ship 
was in need of refitting, and while the 
work was going forward and store of 
wood and water was being laid in, the 
crew were glad to encamp ashore, rev- 
eling in the glorious sunshine of Cali- 


fornia. The white bluffs which at this 
place face the sea reminded Drake 
of the chalk cliffs of Dover, and he 
called the country New Albion, claim- 
ing it in the name of “Good Queen 
Bess.” 

Drake’s men erected a stockade fort 
as a defense against the Indians, al- 
though the coast tribes proved more 
than friendly, worshiping the English- 
men as gods. Several quaint accounts 
have been left by the voyagers as to 
the manners of these simple people 
and the nature of their country. The 
Englishmen marveled at the mighty 
trees (redwoods) and at the thousands 
of deer and other animals. Stories 
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were told them by the natives about 
the great wealth in gold and silver 
abounding in the interior highlands. 
Drake and his men visited a number 
of the Indian villages and were re- 
ceived with great ceremony by the 
king of the country, Hioh by name. 

Many times they must have gazed 
upon the lofty peaks of Tamalpais, but 
these seamen of Devon were better at 
climbing masts than climbing moun- 
tains, and they were content to let 
Tamalpais remain always above them. 
Had Sir Francis Drake scaled its sum- 
mit his eye would have delighted in 
the first sight of the finest landlocked 
harbor in the world, whose narrow en- 
trance had been hidden by a strip of 
mist as he scudded past in “Ye Golden 
Hinde.” With his own little bay he 
was pleased immensely, terming it a 
“faire and good harborow.” 

It was during this time that the first 
religious service held in the English 
language on the Pacific Coast was con- 
ducted at Drake’s Bay by the chaplain 
of the expedition, Francis Fletcher. 
This event is commemorated by the 
Prayer Book Cross in Golden Gate 
Park, San Francisco. 

After a stay of thirty-seven days, 
on July 23d the English left New Al- 
bion, followed by the lamentations of 
the natives, and shaped their course 
for the Farallones, where they laid in 
a supply of seal meat before contiriu- 
ing their memorable voyage. This 
stop in California has been an event 
in the first circumnavigation of the 
globe by Englishmen, and when they 
came safely back to old England their 
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commander knelt upon the deck of his 
ship and was knighted by Queen 
Elizabeth herself. For many years all 
the Pacific Coast country was known 
to English geographers as “Drake’s 
Land, back of Canada.” 

It is probable that Drake’s Bay had 
previously been entered in 1542 by 
Cabrillo, the discoverer of California. 
In 1595 a Spanish ship, the “San Au- 
gustin,” was wrecked on Point Reyes 
and the captain, Cermenon, and his 
men made their way back to Mexico 
in a small boat. The harbor in the 
shelter of Point Reyes they called San 
Francisco, and as such it was known 
to Vizcaino, who was here in 1603. 
Later the name was attached to all that 
body of water between Point Reyes 
and Point San Pedro, and long after- 
ward was transferred to the inner bay 
of San Francisco, which lay undiscov- 
ered until Portola came upon it by 
land in 1769. Vizcaino anchored be- 
hind the bold promontory on January 
7, 1603, the day of the Holy Kings 
(the three Wise Men of the East), and 
thus he bestowed the name Punta de 
los Reyes—Cape of the Kings. 

The shores of Drake’s Bay may be 
visited from Point Reyes station on 
the Northwestern Pacific. There are 
delightful walks in the hills round- 
about, to the summit of Mount Witten- 
berg, which rises 1,350 feet above the 
breakers, and to the lighthouse pictur- 
esquely situated on Point Reyes. If 
the new coast defense plans for San 
Francisco are carried out, Point Reyes, 
the Farallones and Point San Pedro 
will be strongly fortified. 
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The Divine Plan of the Ages 


The Golden Age Rapidly Nearing 


PART II. 


E HAVE all noted the fact 

WV that ours is the most wonder- 

ful day of earth’s history. As 

we contrast the blessings 

which surround us with those enjoyed 
by our fathers, our eyes open wide. We 
are amazed at what we see of progress 
in the invention of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, of educational advantages, of 
improvements in stock-breeding, hor- 
ticulture, etc. It must be admitted by 
all that the world has made far greater 
progress during the last fifty years than 
during all the preceding six thousand 
years since man’s creation. We re- 
flect further that, with the progress of 
invention, the necessity for arduous 
labor and sweat of face for the daily 
bread will soon be at an end, and that 
the necessary comforts and leisure 
which will enable every man to be a 
nobleman will soon be available to all. 
What do all these things mean? Why 
have they come suddenly upon us in 
one generation, and give no indication 
of slacking, but rather of advancing 
to still greater wonders? What is the 
explanation of this? The Bible alone 
gives the reply to these queries. To 
our astonishment it opens the door of 
the future and bids us look adown the 
vista of years and see the better day 
which God has promised. With no 
uncertain voice it points us down to 
this very time and condition in which 
we now are, where knowledge is so 
wonderfully increased and as a result 
of which we have our present blessings 
and advantages. Note how clear-cut 
is the language of Daniel’s prophecy, 
“And at that time shall Michael stand 
up ... Many shall run to and fro, 
and knowledge shall be _ increased; 


. . . the wise shall understand; ... 
and there shall be a Time of Trouble 
such as never was since there was a 
nation.”—Daniel 12:1, 4, 10. 

Additionally, the Bible calls this 
present time “the day of His prepara- 
tion” (Nahum 2:3), because it is the 
time when the Lord is making ready, 
making special preparation, to usher 
the world into the New Dispensation— 
the Golden Age—so long promised. 
Incidentally we observe, too, that the 
coming of these blessings is in one 
sense premature, in that they have 
come to us before the establishment of 
the New Regime. Consequently, in- 
stead of being happier because of 
these favors, the world is more un- 
happy, more discontented than ever, 
owing to their depraved condition. The 
Scriptures show that this discontent 
will culminate in a short, sharp period 
of terrible anarchy, such as we now 
seé approaching, and from which the 
world will be rescued by the estab- 
lishment of Messiah’s Kingdom. 

But let it be borne in mind that in 
advance of these events, and of the 
ushering in of the glorious Day in 
which all ignorance and superstition 
will be cleared away, there is provided 
for the child of God a Lamp, whose 
light dispels from his pathway much 
of the present darkness. “Thy Word 
is as a lamp unto my feet and a light 
unto my path.” (Psalm 119:105.) 


Therefore, those who will turn away 
from the mere speculation of men and 
devote time to searching the Scrip- 
tures, not excluding reason, which God 
invites us to use (Isaiah 1.18), will 
find that a blessed bow of promise 
spans the heavens. But it is a mis- 
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take to suppose that those without 
faith should be able to apprehend 
clearly the Truth; it is not for such. 
The Psalmist says, “Light (Truth) is 
sown for the _ righteous.”—Psalm 
97 il. 

It is only “the path of the just” that 
is as the shining light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect Day.” 
(Proverbs 4:18.) Actually, there is 
none just, “none righteous, no, not one” 
(Romans 3:10); the class referred to 
is “justified by faith.” It is the privi- 
lege of this class only to walk in the 
pathway that shines more and more— 
to see not only the present unfoldings 
of God’s Plan, but also things to come, 
and even to behold what has not been 
seen in previous ages. The Spirit of 


' God, given to guide the Church into 


Truth, will take of the things written 
and show them unto us; but beyond 
what is written we need nothing, for 
the Holy Scriptures are able to make 
wise unto salvation, through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus—2 Timothy 
3:15. 

Therefore, “Rejoice in the Lord, ye 
righteous,” in the fulfillment of these 
promises. Many have so little faith 
that they do not look for more light, 
and because of their unfaithfulness 
and unconcern they are permitted to 
sit in darkness, when they might have 
been walking in the increasing light. 


The Jews Expected the World to be 
Blessed Through them at the 
First Advent. 


Looking into the past, we find that 
then the light shone but feebly. Dim 
and obscure were the promises of past 
ages. The Promise made to Abraham 
and others, and typically represented 
in the Law and ceremonies of the Jew- 
ish nation, were only shadows, and 
gave but a vague idea of God’s won- 
derful and gracious designs. As we 
reach the days of Jesus, the light in- 
creases. The height of expectancy, 
until then, had been that God would 
bring a Deliverer to save Israel from 
their enemies and to exalt them as the 
chief nation of the earth, in which po- 
sition of: power and influence God 


would use them as His agency for 
blessing all the families of the earth. 

The offer that Jesus made to the 
Jews of certain special favors—heir- 
ship in the Kingdom of God, etc.— 
and the conditions upon which that 
great honor could be secured, were so 
different from what they had expected 
that the attainment of such a reward 
was considered utterly improbable. 
Hence all but the few were blinded to 
the Message. And their blindness and 
hostility to it were naturally increased 
when, in the process of God’s Plan, 
the due time came for extending the 
Message, and making the invitation to 
share in the promised Kingdom appli- 
cable also to individuals of other na- 
tions, who should by the exercise of 
faith be reckoned children of faithful 
Abraham and heirs of the Promise 
made to him. 

But when the Gospel taught by Je- 
sus came to be understood after Pen- 
tecost, it was seen by His followers 
that the blessings for the world were 
to be of an enduring character, and 
that for the accomplishment of this 
purpose the Kingdom would be spirit- 
ual, and composed of Israelites indeed, 
a “little flock,” selected from among 
both Jews and Gentiles to be exalted 
to spirit nature and power. Hence we 
read that Jesus brought lige and im- 
mortality to light through the Gospel. 
(2 Timothy 1:10.) And since Jesus’ 
day yet more light shines, as he fore- 
told it would, saying: “I have many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now; howbeit when it, the 
Spirit of Truth, is come, it shall guide 
you into all Truth . . . and will show 
you things to come.”—John 16:12, 13. 
Emphatic Diaglott. 


Hope Deferred Has Made the Heart 
Sick. 


There came a time, however, soon 
after the Apostles fell asleep, when 
the majority of the Church began to 
neglect the lamp of the Word and to 
look to human teachers for leading; 
and the teachers, puffed up with pride, 
assumed titles and offices, and began 
to lord it over God’s heritage. Then 
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by degrees there came into existence 
a special class called “the clergy,” who 
regarded themselves, and were re- 
garded by others, as the proper guides 
to faith and practice, aside from the 
Word of God. Thus in time the great 
system of Papacy was developed by 
an undue respect for the teachings of 
fallible men and a neglect of the Word 
of the infallible God. 

Serious indeed have been the evil 
results brought about by this neglect 
of the Divinely provided “lamp.” As 
all know, both the Church and the civ- 
ilized world were almost wholly en- 
slaved by that Papal system, and were 
led to worship the creeds and tradi- 
tions of men. From this slavery a 
bold and blessed strike for liberty and 
the Bible was made, in what is known 
as The Reformation. God raised up 
bold champions for His Word, among 
were Luther, Zwingli, Melanchthon, 
Wycliffe, Knox and others. These 
called attention to the fact that Papacy 
had laid aside the Bible and substi- 
tuted the creeds and dogmas of the 
Church, and pointed out a few of its 
erroneous teachings and practices, 
showing that they were built upon tra- 
dition, contrary to Truth, and opposed 
to God’s Word. 

The reformers and their adherents, 
who were called Protestants because 
they protested against Papacy, claimed 
the Word of God as the only correct 
rule of faith and practice. Many faith- 
ful souls in the days of the Reforma- 
tion walked in the light, so far as it 
was then shining. But since their day, 
Protestants have made little progress, 
because, instead of walking in the 
light, they have halted around their 
favorite leaders, willing to see as much 
as they saw, but nothing more. They 
set boundaries to their progress in the 
way of Truth, hedging in, with the lit- 
tle Truth they had, a great deal of er- 
ror brought along from the “Mother” 
church. For the creeds thus formu- 
lated many years ago, the majority of 
Christians have a superstitious rever- 
ence, supposing that no more can be 
known of God’s plans now than was 
known by the Reformers. 
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This mistake has been an expensive 
one; for aside from the fact that but 
few great principles of Truth were 
then recovered from the rubbish of 
error, there are special features of 
Truth constantly becoming due, and of 
these Christians have been deprived 
by their creed fences. To illustrate: 
It was a truth in Noah’s day, and one 
which required the faith of all who 
walked in the light then, that a great 
Flood was coming; while Adam and 
others had known nothing of it. It 
would not be preaching truth now to 
preach a coming Flood; but there are 
other dispensational truths constantly 
becoming due, of which, if walking in 
the light of the Lamp, God’s Word, we 
shall know; so if we have all the light 
which was due several hundred years 
ago, and that only, we are measurably 
in darkness. 


Neglect of the Word Responsible for 
All the Confusion. 


Under the influence of the creeds 
which have come down from the Dark 
Ages, many of God’s people to-day 
apparently are greatly confused, be- 
cause these creeds in large measure 
are of human manufacture and distort 
and misapply the Word of God and 
are not based upon the Bible. There- 
fore Bible students who are now 
arousing from their sleep are finding 
that they have long suffered from noc- 
turnal hallucinations; that in their 
dreams they have been entertaining 
every kind of unreasonable miscon- 
ception concerning the Heavenly 
Father and His plans. But now the 
true Message is spreading, and with it 
goes increase of faith, together with 
joy, peace and godliness. God’s Word 
is a great Storehouse of food for hun- 
gry pilgrims on the shining pathway. 
There is milk for babes, and strong 
meat for those more developed (1 
Peter 2:2; Heb. 5:14.) Not only so, 
but it contains food adapted to the dif- 
ferent seasons and conditions; and Je- 
sus said that the faithful servant 
should bring forth meat in due season 
for the Household of Faith—‘things 
new and old” from the Storehouse.— 
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Luke 12:42; Matthew 13:52. 

It would be impossible to bring 
forth any new Truth from any sectar- 
ian creed or storehouse. We might 
bring some things oid and good from 
each, but nothing new. 

The Truth contained in the creeds 
of the various sects is so covered and 
mixed with error that its inherent 
beauty and real value are not discern- 
ible. The various creeds continually 
conflict and clash; and as each claims 
a Bible basis, the confusion of thought 
and evident discord are charged to 
God’s Word. This has given rise to 
the common proverb, “The Bible is 
an old fiddle upon which any tune may 
be played.” And this saying, which 
is so expressive of the infidelity of our 
‘ times, is occasioned by misrepresen- 
tations of God’s Word and character 
by human traditions, together with the 
growth of intelligence, which will no 
longer bow in blind and superstitious 
reverence to the opinions of fellow- 
men, but demands a reason for the en- 
tertainment of any hope. The faithful 
student of the Word should be able 
always to give a reason for his hope. 
The Word of God alone is able to 
make wise, and is profitable for doc- 
trine, instruction, etc., “that the man of 
God may be perfect, thoroughly fur- 
nished.”—1 Peter 3:15; 2 Timothy 
3:15-17. 

Only this one Storehouse contains 
an exhaustless supply of things new 
and old—meat in due season for the 
Household. Surely no one who be- 
lieves the Scripture statement that 
“the path of the just shineth more and 
more unto the perfect Day” will claim 
that the perfect Day came in Luther’s 
time; and if not, we do well to take 
heed unto our Lamp as “unto a light 
that shineth in a dark place UNTIL 
THE DAY DAWN.—2 Peter 1:19. 

In natural things, men to-day would 
not think of going back to the crude 
and unimproved methods of their 
fathers; only a few years back, the 
best light that could be produced was 
by means of the oil lamp and the tal- 
low dip. Now we have wonderful 
light from electricity and from gas, 
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enabling us, in our largest cities, to 
turn the darkest night into broad day- 
light. 

So in spiritual matters, we, as 
searchers after Truth, should not be 
content with that amount of spiritual 
light handed down to us by our fathers 
—the Reformers. Finding ourselves in 
the path of the light, we must “WALK 
IN THE LIGHT,” continue to make 
progress, else the light, which does not 
stop, will pass on and leave us in dark- 
ness. The difficulty with many is that 
they sit down and do not follow on in 
the path of light. 

Perfection of knowledge is not a 
thing of the past but of the future— 
the very near future, we trust; and 
until we recognize this fact, we are un- 
prepared to appreciate and expect 
fresh unfoldings of our Father’s Plan. 
True, we still go back to the words of 
the Prophets and Apostles for all 
knowledge of the present and the fu- 
ture; not, however, because they al- 
ways understand God’s plans and pur- 
poses better than we, but because God 
used them as His mouthpieces to com- 
municate to us, and to all the Church 
throughout the Christian Age, Truth 
relative to His plans, as fast as it be- 
comes due. 

This fact is abundantly proven by 
the Apostles. St. Paul tells us that 
God has made known to the Christian 
Church the Mystery (secret) of his 
will which He has purposed in Him- 
self and had never before revealed, 
though He had it recorded in dark 
sayings which could not be understood 
until due, in order that the eyes of our 
understanding should be opened to ap- 
preciate the “HIGH CALLING,” de- 
signed exclusively for believers of the 
Christian Age.—Ephesians 1:9, 10, 17, 
18; 3:46. 

This shows us clearly that neither 
the prophets nor the angels understood 
the meaning of the prophecies uttered. 
St. Peter says that «when they inquired 
anxiously to know their meaning, God 
told them that the truths covered up 
in their prophecies were not for them- 
selves, but for us of the Christian or 
Gospel Age. And he exhorts the be- 
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lievers to hope for still further grace 
(favor, blessing) in this direction— 
yet more knowledge of God’s plans.— 
1 Peter 1:10-13. 

It is evident that though Jesus prom- 
ised that His followers should be 
guided into all Truth, it was to be a 
gradual unfolding. While the Church 
in the days of the Apostles was free 
from many of the errors which sprang 
up under and in Papacy, yet we cannot 
suppose that the early Church saw as 
deeply or as clearly into God’s Plan as 
it is possible to see to-day. It is evi- 
dent, too, that the different Apostles 
had different degrees of insight into 
God’s Plan, though ali their writings 
were guided and inspired of God as 
truly as were the words of the Pro- 
phets. To illustrate, differences of 
knowledge, we have but to remember 
the wavering course, for a time, of St. 
Peter and the other Apostles, except 
St. Paul, when the Gospel was begin- 
ning to go to the Gentiles. (Acts 10: 
28; 11:1-3; Galatians 2:11-14.) St. 
Peter’s uncertainty was in marked 
contrast with St. Paul’s assurance, in- 
spired by the words of the Prophets, 
God’s past dealings, and the direct 
revelations made to himself. 


God’s Plans for the Ages to Come 
Glorious. 


St. Paul evidently had more abun- 
dant revelations than any other Apos- 
tle. These revelations he was not al- 
lowed to make known to the Church, 
nor fully and plainly to the other 
Apostles (2 Corinthians 12:4; Gala- 
tians 2:2), yet we can see a value to 
the entire Church in these visions and 
revelations given to St. Paul; for 
though he was not permitted to tell 
what he saw, nor to particularize all 
that he knew of the mysteries of God 
relating to the “ages to come,” yet 
what he saw gave a force, shading and 
depth of meaning to his words which, 
in the light of subsequent facts, pro- 
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phetic fulfillments and the Spirit’s 
guidance, we are able to appreciate 
more fully than could the early 
Church. 

As corroborative of the foregoing 
statement, we call to mind the last 
book of the Bible—Revelations—writ- 
ten about A. D. 96. The introductory 
words announce it as a special revela- 
tion of things not previously under- 
stood. This proves conclusively that 
up to that time, at least, God’s Plan 
had not been fully revealed. Nor has 
that book ever been, until now, all that 
its name implies—an unfolding, a 
REVELATION. So far as the early 
Church was concerned, probably none 
understood any part of the book. Even 
St. John, who saw the visions, was 
probably ignorant of the significance of 
what he saw. He was both a Prophet 
and an Apostle; and while as an Apos- 
tle he understood and taught what was 
then “meat in due season,” as a Pro- 
phet he uttered things which would 
supply “meat” in seasons future for the 
Household. 

During the Christian Age, some of 
the saints sought to understand the 
Church’s future by examining this 
symbolic book, and doubtless all who 
read and understood even a part of its 
teachings were blessed as promised. 
(Rev. 1:3.) The book kept opening 
to such, and in the days of the Refor- 
mation was an important aid to Luther 
in deciding that the Papacy, of which 
he was a conscientious minister, was 
indeed the “Antichrist” mentioned by 
the Apostle, the history of which we 
now see fills so large a part of that 
prophecy. ; 

Thus gradually God opens up His 
Truth and reveals the exceeding riches 
of His Grace; and consequently much 
more light is now due than at any pre- 
vious time in the Church’s history. 


“And still new beauties shall we see, 
And still increasing light.” 


(To be Continued.) 














In the Realm of Bookland 


“The Dance of Youth and Other 
Poems,” by Julia Cooley, author of 
“Poems of a Child,” etc. 

The book is interesting for its vari- 
ety and its individualities. It allies it- 
self neither with the old school of poe- 
try nor with the new developments, 
yet it is tinged with both phases. In 
themes, it is novel, different, and it 
presents Reality from many new and 
altered angles. It is the production of 
an original, independent, clairvoyant 
mind. 

1.25 net. Sherman, French & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Theodore Roosevelt, in an article 
headed “Put the Flag on the Firing 
Line” in the June Metropolitan Maga- 
zine, published recently, outlines what 
our peace terms should be. 

Roosevelt’s peculiar, virile style of 
writing is here shown to remarkable 
advantage. 


“Bad Men of the Sea.” 


mans intercept a message that Great 
Britain and Germany are at war. 

Being an Irishman, bone and sinew, 
Blood straightway considers it his 
duty to intern the Germans and at the 
same time make war against their na- 
tion. He holds up and robs a German 
sailing vessel.. He thereupon sails to 
a German Island in the South Pacific 
and plunders it, considering not at all 
the niceties of right or wrong. But be- 
fore he can commit further depreda- 
tions, he is overhauled by a British 
cruiser, of course with an incidental 
mission. 

Other adventures of a wild charac- 


ter follow, principally in the South 
Seas, 

1.30 net. John Lane & Co., New 
York. 


“A Desk Book of Words Frequently 
Mispronounced” has been issued by 
Funk & Wagnalls, N. Y. The price of 
the book is $1.50 net, by mail $1.62. 





H. De Vere Stacpool re- 
counts experiences in the 
shady career of Capt. Mi- 
chael Blood and his crony, 
Bill Harmon, one time sailor. 
Like the teller of a good sea 
yarn that he is, Mr. Stacpool 
first takes his readers to the 
San Fraricisco water front 
and makes them familiar 
with ships hailing from all 
quarters. Captain Blood, 
who enjoys the doubtful rep- 
utation of having lost some 
ships in a questionable man- 
ner, obtains command of a 
ship, owned by two Germans, 
which sails, with the own- 
ers on board, on to the South 
Pacific. 

Having no reputation to 
protect, it is not in the cap- 
tain’s code to ask questions. 


With the job done, the Ger- 
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Twenty Million Miles of Telephone Wire 


The telephone wire in use in the 
Bell System is long enough to run 
from the earth to the moon and back 
again forty times. 


The Bell System has about twice 


as much telephone wire as all Europe. 


More than 500,000 new telephones 
are being added to the Bell System 
yearly—almost as many as the total 
number of telephones in England. 


In twelve months the Bell System 
adds enough telephones to duplicate 
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the entire telephone systems of France, 
Italy and Switzerland combined. 


In proportion to population the 
extension of the Bell System in the 
United States is equal in two years 
to the total telephone progress of 
Europe since the telephone was in- 
vented—a period of about forty years. 


The Bell System fills the telephone 
needs of the American people with a 
thoroughness and a spirit of public 
service which are without parallel the 
world over. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
. AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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To insure Victor quality, always look 
for the famous trademark, “His Mas- 
ter’s Voice.” It ison every Victrola 
and every Victor Record. It is the 
identifying label on all genuine 
Victrolas and Victor Records. 


Victor Supremacy 
means-the greatest music 
by the greatest artists 


It is indeed a wonderful thing to have the greatest 
artists of all the world sing and play for you right in 
your own home. 

The instrument that accomplishes this inevitably 
stands supreme among musical instruments. 


And that instrument is the Victrola. 


The greatest artists mae records for the Victrola ex- 
clusively. They agree that only the Victrola can bring 


to you their art and personality with unerring truth. 
The Victrola is the logical instrument for your home. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety 
of styles from $10 to $400, and there are Victor dealers 
everywhere who will gladly demonstrate them and 
play any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice. All Victor Talking Machines are pat- 
ented and are only licensed, and with right of use with 
Victor Records only. All Victor Records are patented and 
are only licensed, and with right of use on Victor Talking 
Machines only. Victor Records and Victor Machines are 
scientifically coordinated and synchronized by our special 
processes of manufacture; and their use, except with each 
other, is not only unauthorized, but damaging and unsatis- 
factory. 

“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company designating the products of this 
Company only. 

Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the 
promotion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phono- 
graph products is misleading and illegal. 


Victrola XVII, $250 
Victrola XVil, electric, $200 
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Three generations 


of the Vose family have made the art of man- 
ufacturing the Vose Piano their life-work. For 
i) 63 apne 7 have developed their instrumente 
with such honesty of construction and materials, 
and with such skill, that the Vose Piano of to- 
day ic the ideal Home Piano. 
Delivered in your home free of charge. 
taken as partial payment in exchange. 
accepted, 


Old ‘acteumnetite 
Time Payments 
If interested. send fcr catalogues today. 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 


Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 











ak fam Busion Ta 
Pro ve If Af My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just le me 
it to you asI have done for 67,532 others in the 
last six months. I claim to have the most success- 
ful remedy for bunions ever made and I want you 
to let me send youa treatment Free, entirely at 
my expense, I don’t care how many_so- 
cures, or a vey or pads you ever tricd without 
success—I don’t care how disgusted you are with 
them all—you have not tried my remedy and I 
have such absolute confidence in it. that Iam go- 
ing. to send you a treatment absolutely 
FREE. It is a wonderful yet simple home ren:edy 
which relieves you almost instantly of the pain; it 
removes the cause of the bunion and thus the ugly 
deformity disappears—all this while you are wear- 
ing tighter shoes than ever. Just send your name 
and address and treatment will be sent you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. 


FOOT REMEDY Co. 

3532 West 26th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
P iasis, ‘ itre, tetter, 

ECZEMA old satan, ommoree ‘aenarat, 


sore eyes, rheumatism, neuralgia, stiff joints, 
piles; cured or no charge. Write for particulars 
and free samples. 


ECZEMA REMEDY Co. 








Hot Springs, Ark. 
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Tooth Brush 


An “Eagle Brand” Baby 
Summer Weather Intensifies Your 
Infant Feeding Problems 


If for any reason your baby is not 
thriving on its present food try 


Sak orlin 
EAGLE 
CONDENSED 


MILI 


TH ORIGINAL) 


This clean, wholesome milk has been 
successfully used for sixty years. It is 
peculiarly valuable to the baby during 
the heated spell. Wherever you may 
be at home or away it provides an 
easily obtainable, easily prepared, safe, 
uniform food. Write for our booklet on 
eare of infants. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
NEW YORK 


Established 1857 
“‘ Leaders of Quality”’ 





‘BOOKS MMS. WANTED 


For Consideration, With View 
to Issue in Volume Form. 


Express or Mail to 


INTERNATIONAL AUTHORS ASSOCIATION 


835 Broadway New York 




















PRICE 10 CENTS EVERY SATURDAY 


Timely Editorials. Latest News of Society 
Events. Theatrical Items of Interest. 
Authority on Automobile, Financial 
and Automobile Happenings. 

10 Cts. the Copy. $5.00 the Year 


$4.00 PER YEAR 
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An “Eagle Brand’ Baby 
Summer Weather Intensifies Your 
Infant Feeding Problems 


If for any reason your baby is not 
thriving on its present food try 


Lak Borda 
EAGLE 
CONDENSED 


MILK 


THK QRIGINAL, 


Three generations 


of the Vose family have made the art of man- 
ufacturing the Vose Piano their life-work. For 
63 years they have developed their instruments 
with such honesty of construction and materials, 
and with such skill, that the Vose Piano of to- 
day ic the ideal Home Piano. 


This clean, wholesome milk has been 
successfully used for sixty years. It is 
peculiarly valuable to the baby during 
the heated spell. Wherever you may 
be at home or away it provides an 
easily obtainable, easily prepared, safe, 
uniform food, Write for our booklet on 
care of infants. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
YORK 
Eecabiiohod 1857 
“‘ Leaders of Quality’’ 


Delivered in your home free of charge. Old tmstwomnenite 
taken as partial payment in exchange. Time Payments 
accepted, If interested. send fcr catalogues today. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO co. 


Boylston Street 














‘Instant Bunion Oa BOOKS MMS. WANTED 
For Consideration, With View 


Prove It At i bi £xpense to Issue in Volume Form. 


Don’t send me one cent—just lem 
fe Ly? you = Sl have, Gane Oe a others n the Express or Mail to 
ast six mon claim ve the most success- 
ful remedy for bunions ever made and I want re INTERNATIONAL AUTHORS ASSOC IATION 
to let me send you a treatment Free, entirel 
my expense. I don’t care how many _ so- ied 835 Broadway New York 
cures, or ane or pads you ever tried without 
success—I don’t care how disgusted you are wit! 
them all—you have not tried my gemeny © and I 
have such absolute confidence in it that lam go- | Established July 20, 1886 
ing to send you a treatment ‘absolutely 
FREE. 1t is a wonderful yet simple home ren:edy 
which relieves you almost instantly of the pain; it 
removes the cause of the bunion and thus the ugly 
deformity disappears—all this while you are wear- 
ing tighter shoes than ever. Just send your name 
and address and treatment will be sent you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. 

















SAN FRANCISCO 











FOOT REMEDY CO. itforuin Advertiser 
3532 West 26th Street, Chicago, Ill, PRICE 10 CENTS EVERY SATURDAY $400 PER YEAR 
ECZEMA Psoriasis, cancer, goitre, tetter, | Timely Editorials. Latest News of Society 
ring heater Coteeren. Sener. Events. Theatrical Items of Interest. 
’ m, neuralgia, joints, : i P a 
piles; cured or no charge. Write for particulars Authority on Automobile, Financial 
and free samples. and Automobile Happenings. 
ECZEMA REMEDY CO. Hot Springs, Ark. | 10 Cts. the Copy. $5.00 the Year 


Tooth Brush 
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| y, 20 hot il md summer days 
akers Coeoa 


Hot or teed, 1: 1s the hest, most dehcious ‘ ‘ 
Da ene ane ge <2 10 ag drink. i 
bee has real 1550 value 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLETOF CHOICE | — 
RECIPES, ALSO FOR BOOKLET OF | 4 
COLD DRINKS AND DESSERTS. 













REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


an BAKER &.Co.LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 *# DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Your 


Vacation 


SHOULD MEAN 
Rest-- Health-- Pleasure 


There are hundreds of Mountain and 


Seaside resorts only a few hours away. 


SUGGESTIONS: 


Alameda Beaches 

Monterey Bay Points 

Santa Cruz Mountain Resorts 
Shasta Resorts—Sierra Resorts 
Yosemite—Lake Tahoe 

Lake County Resorts 

Klamath Lake Region 

Crater Lake—Huntington Lake 
Los Angeles and its Beaches 


Write for Free Booklet—state region you 


We will gladly assist you in arrang- 
ng a delightful trip. ASK ANY AGENT 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Write for folder on the Apache 
Trail of Arizona 


prefer. 
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Timely Talk on 
a Vital Subject 








Wife: “If we must cut down expenses, 
ewhy not drop your life insurance?” 

Husba. d: ‘‘Not much. That's your insur- 
ance, not mine. And I'm going to take out 
another Postal Policy, too—while I can get it. 
You and the kiddie may be glad some day.”” 

Wife: (thoughtfully): “7 guess you're right 
at that, James.’ 


Put life insurance in 
your family budget 
—and keep it there 


Whether confronted by war or peace the 
real husband always makes a liberal allow- 
ance for life insurance whether his wife 
wants him to or not, but the sensible woman 
does want him to. And they both want 
the most protection possible for their money, 
and therefore turn to the 


Postal Life 


Insurance Company 


Resources more than $9,000,000 
Insurance in force $40,000,000 


The Postal Life employs no agents, but issues its 
Policies direct. Agents’ renewal-commissions and 
office-expenses are thus saved for policyholders. It 
is not alone the Company of Safety and Service, 
but also of Saving, for policyholders receive, 
among other benefits, an 

Besides this, the Company pavs the usual contingent dividends 
each year, depending on earnings. 

Find Out How Much You Can Save 
at your age on any standard form of Policy 

Simply write and sa “Mail insurance particulars as 
mentioned in OVER LAND MONTHLY for June.’’ In 
your letter be sure to giv Your full name. 2. Your occu- 
pation. 3. The exact yok, of your birth. 

No agent will be sent to visit you The Postal Life employs no 


agents; resultant commission-savings go to you because you deal 
direct. 


Postal Life Insurance Company 
WM. R. — eae 



















Guaranteed 
in the Policy 


Annual 


Dividend of 


511 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S NEWEST HOTEL 


HOTEL PLAZA 


FACING BEAUTIFUL UNION SQUARE 
CORNER OF POST AND STOCKTON STREETS 











European Plan 
$1.50 up 


American Plan 


$3.50 up 


Our Main Cate 
Being Operated 
on the a la 
Carte and Table 
d’Hote Plans. 
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Special Rooms } 
for Banquets and 
Private Parties. 


Management of 
C. A. Gonder 
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Hotel Powhatan 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Pennsylvania Avenue, H and Eighteenth Sts., N. W. 





Showing the Hotel Powhatan upon 
the completion of its new addition. 
Overlooking the White House, offers every comfort 
and luxury, also a superior service. European 
Rooms, detached bath, $1.50 and up 
Rooms, private bath, $2.50 and up 
Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 
E. C. OWEN, Manager. 
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The 





who loves her favorite sports and 
takes interest in her social dutles 
must protect her complexion. Con- 
stant exposure means a ruined skin, 


Gouraud’s 


Oriental Cream 


. affords the complexion perfect pro- 
tection under the most trying con- 
ditions and renders a clear, soft, 
pearly-white appearance to theskin. 
In use for nearly three quarters of a 
century. 


4 37 Great Jones Street New York aca 


Send 10c. for trial size 17 
FERD. T. HOPKINS & SON 


- Outdoor 
Girl 


—_ 


“yy 
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HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


1,000 Rooms— Largest Hotel in Western America 


MANAGEMENT—JAMES WOODS 
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Meet Me at the For Value, Service 
TULLER Home Comforts 








NORTH STREET AT DELAWARE AVENUE 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 














NEW 
HOTEL TULLER MODERN FIREPROOF 
U R A unique Hotel, with a desirable location, insuring 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN quiet and cleanliness. 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Convenient to all points of interest—popular with 
Ww ward car, get off at Adams Ave. = to eo — and a = tay raed 
—cuisine and service unexcelle y the leading 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF hotels of the larger cities. 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $3.00 Up Double EUROPEAN PLAN 
pn “ “ “ > “ — “ “ $1.50 per day up 
100 e * “ $3 to $5 “ 4.50 “* “ Take Siaeged Ave, Gas to North St., or Write 
Total, 600 Outside Rooms All Absolutely Quiet ey Say ee 
Two Floers—Ageat’s N Uni Caf 4 May we send with our compliments a “‘Guide of ‘Buffalo 
Sample cous” ‘Giliaset Bacateane and Niagara Falls’’ also our complete rates? 


C. A. MINER, Managing Director 























OIL and MINING 


lf you are interested our special 
articles covering the new develop- 
ments will delight you. 


SAMPLE COPY FREE 


A limited number of last month’s 
issue now on hand will be sent 
out as sample copies for asking 


WESTERN STORIES of adventure. Pictures of THE 
GREAT GLORIES OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


25 Cts. a Year *’cEnt Free with Your Subscription” 3 Years SO Cts. 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN MAGAZINE 


704 QUINCY BUILDING DENVER, COLORADO 
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ABLAC 


-* Face Powper 


SAYS THE LEADING DRUGGIST 
*“We have a steady demand for LABLACHE from our best 


customers. It is very popular, protects 
a fine complexion—improves a 
poor one. Is daintily perfumed, 
delightfully smooth and adher- 
ing—makes friends and keeps 
them. It's a pleasure to 
+ handle it. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or Cream, 
50c. a box of druggists or by 
mail. Over two million boxes 
sold annually. Send 10c, 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept. 52 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 






















The Vose Player Piano 
is so constructed that even a little , 
child can play it. It combines our superior player 
action with the renowned Vose Pianos which have 
been manufactured during 63 years by three gene- 
rations of the Vose family. In purchasing this in- 
strument you secure quality, tone, and artistic merit 








TRAVEL C6 


at no expense 


at a moderate price, on time payments, if desired. -see the country whife earn- 
Catalogue and literature sent on request to those ing big pay in short hours 42 a 
interested. Send today. TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 


You should become a satisfied owner of a We train you in 3to 4.months to fill this 


desirable position. Learn railroadin 


Pos PLAYE R J from the inside— get the experience o' 
‘ Vi travel — meet influential men—get in 

P I AN oO av line tor sure promution. Every U. S. rail- 

road and steamship line is on the watch 


for capable traffic men—on the watch 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 189 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. for men able to rise to big positions. It's up to you to seize the 
chance. Today, write for bookiet H6 giving full information. Learn how 
——— NNT our Employment Bureau helps graduates to good ns 


MISS HARKER'S SCHOOL Le=ovtst zee. sewept: meme». 
PALO ALTO - - CALIFORNIA JUD: Freight Forwarding Co. rtcr°on 


i) 4 ili 




















household goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast 446 Marquette Building, Chicago 


640 Old South Bidg., Boston 1537 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 135 Pt 7 ig hiatus StS tonadnock Bldg., 


C ll P 272 Drexel Bldg., Phil. Pa. San Francisco 
o ege reparatory 518 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 
Write nearest office 





Grammar and Primary Departments 








edie: Don’t Wear a Truss 
SPECIAL CARE. GIVEN TO YOUNGER CHILDREN 


ane est BROOKS’ APPLIANCE, the 

modern scientific inven- 
tion, the wonderful new dis- 
/ covery that relieves rupture 
will be sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads, Has 
automatic Air Cushions. Binds 
and draws the broken parts to- 
gether as you would a broken 
limb. No salves. No lies. 











Do Business by Mail 
It’s profitable, with accurate lists of pects. 
Our enlages contains vital idemnstion on Mail 
Advertising. Also prices and quantity on 6,000 
national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such as: 
War Material Mfrs. ealthy Men 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Farmers 









Tin Can Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. Durable, cheap. Sent on trial 
Druggists Railroad Employees to prove it. Protected by 
Auto Owners Contractors, Etc., Ete. U.S. patents. Catalogue and 







measure blanks mailed free 


Write for this valuable reference book; also 
Send name and address today’ 


prices and samples of fac-simile letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 


Ross-Gould 1025-H Olive St., St. Louis C. E. BROOKS, 263 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 
cm 

Lok te ete ts) ECZEMA, PSORIASIS 2372°/,.828% 

Matling catarrh, dandruff, sore eyes, rheumatism, neural- 


' ‘ ia, stiff joints, piles, cured or no charge. Write 
LL a — ts St. Louis or Tee Hays tae and free samples. 
ECZEMA REMEDY Co. Hot Springs, Ark. 
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The 
Real Estate Educator 


By F. M. PAYNE 


A book for hustling Real Estate “Boosters,” 
Promoters, Town builders, and everyone 
who owns, sells, rents or leases real estate 
of any kind. 


Containing inside information 
not generally, known, “‘Don’ts” in 
Real Estate ° ‘Pointers, ” Specific 
Legal Forms, etc. 

Apart from the agent, operator 
or contractor, there is much to be 
found in its contents that will 
prove of great value to all who 
wish to be posted on Valuation, 
Contracts, Mortgages, Leases, 
Evictions, etc. The cost might be 
saved many hundred times over in 
one transaction. 

The new 1916 edition contains 
the Torren’s system of registra- 
tion, Available U. 8. Lands for 
Homesteads. The A. B. C.’s of 
Realty. 

Workmen's Compensation Act, 
Income Tax Law, Employer's Li- 
ability Act, Statute of Frauds, 
How to Sell Real Estate, How to 
Become a Notary Public, or Com 


of Deeds, and other Useful Information. 
Cloth. 256 Pages. Price $1.00 Postpaid. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








THE 


Paul Gerson 


DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of California 
The Largest Training School 


of Acting in America 
The Only Dramatic School on the Pacific Coast 


TENTH YEAR 


Elocution, Oratory, 
Dramatic Art 


Advantages: 
Professional Experience While Study- 
ing. Positions Secured for Graduates. 
Six Months Graduating Course. Stu- 
dents Can Enter Any Time. 


Arrangements can be made with Mr. Gerson 
for Amateur and Professional Coaching 


Paul Gerson Dramatic School Bldg. 


McALLISTER and HYDE STREET 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Write for Catalogue. 























Make Moving a Gomfort 


The New Way--The Easy Way 


By auto trucks and employing the well known 
rellable expert San Francisco firm 


Dixon Transfer 
Storage Company 


ECONOMY AND TIME SAVERS 


Manager Leo Dixon has had many years of 
varied experience in this special and intricate 
business from moving the goods and outfit- 
tings of a huge store to the intricate and 
varied furnishings of a home. The firm has 
the best up-to-date equipment to meet the 
most difficult problems, and guarantees satis- 
faction at moderate rates. 


Packing Pianos and Furniture for 
Shipment a Specialty 
Fire-proof Storage Furnished 


TRY THEM! 


Headquarters: 86-88 Turk St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


FOR SALE 


Six Cylinder Five Passenger 


PREMIER 


Perfect Condition Cost $4200 
For Sale at a Bargain 
ADDRESS 


Box 100,S. F. NEWS LETTER 
259 Minna Street 


San Francisco, California 























GOURAD’S ORIENTAL BEAUTY LEAVES 


A dainty little booklet of exquisitely perfumed 
powdered leaves to carry in the purse. A handy 
article for all occasions to quickly improve the 
complexion. Sent for 10 cents in stamps or coin. 
F. T. Hopkins, 37 Great Jones St., New York. 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, M., M. late of Woman’ " 
thedical College, Chicago Collewe of cotton etc. is 
cause and cure of super uous hair and facial dishgure me ots 
Non-technical. Send 2 stamps for descriptive matte 


Dept. L-6 RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Giveeatiis R, is 
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Scientific Dry Farming 


Are you a dry farmer? Are you interested in the develop- 
ment of a dry farm? Are you thinking of securing a home- 
stead or of buying land in the semi-arid West? In any case you 
should look before you leap. You should learn the principles 
that are necessary to success in the new agriculture of the west. 
You should 


Learn the Campbell System 


Learn the Campbell System of Soil Culture and you will not 
fail. Subscribe for Campbell’s Scientific Farmer, the only au- 
thority published on the subject of scientific soil tillage, then 
take a course in the Campbell Correspondence School of Soil 
Culture, and you need not worry about crop failure. Send four 
cents for a catalog and a sample copy of the Scientific Farmer. 

Address, 


Scientific Soil Culture Co. 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 
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{WHEN THINKING OF GOING EAST 


THINK OF THE 
2 TRAINS DAILY Through Standard and 


Tourist Sleeping Cars 
THE DAILY TO 
SCENIC CHICAGO __ ST. LOUIS 
LIMITED KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
AND THE 


: AG FIC And All Other Points East 
Via 
PACIFIC SALT LAKE CITY 


EXPRESS and DENVER 


“THE FEATHER RIVER ROUTE” 


THROUGH THE GRAND CANYON OF THE FEATHER RIVER 
DINING CARS Service and Scenery Unsurpassed OBSERVATION CARS 
For Full Information and Literature Apply to 


{| WESTERN PACIFIC TICKET OFFICES 


665 MARKET ST. and UNION FERRY STATION, SAN FRANCISCO—TEL. SUTTER 1651 
1326 Broadway and 3rd and Washington Sts.,Oakland,Cal., Tel.Oakland 132 and Oakland 574 
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Subscription---$6 a Year. 


The Living Age Co. 


Subscribe for the 


LIVING AGE 


IF YOU WANT every aspect of the great European War pre- 
sented every week, in articles by the ablest English writers. 


IF YOU WANT the leading English reviews, magazines and 
journals sifted for you and their most important articles repro- 
duced in convenient form without abridgment. 


IF YOU WANT the Best Fiction, the Best Essays and the 
Best Poetry to be found in contemporary periodical literature. 


IF YOU WANT more than three thousand pages of fresh and 
illuminating material during the year, reaching you in weekly 
instalments, at the cost of a single subscription. 


IF YOU WANT to find out for yourself the secret of the hold 
which THE LIVING AGE has kept upon a highly intelligent 
constituency for more than seventy years. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





Specimen Copies Free 
































BACK EAST 
EXCURSIONS 


SALE DATES: 


June 1, 2,11,12,16,17,26,27,30 
July 1, 2, 16, 17, 24, 25, 31 
August 1, 14, 15, 28, 29 
September 4, 5 


SOME FARES: 


(DIRECT ROUTES) 


Denver, Pueblo ............... $ 62.50 
Omaha, Kansas City ........... 67.50 
Dallas, Houston, San Antonio... 70.00 
New Orleans, Memphis, St. Louis 77.50 


EE TCP ET ETT eee 80.00 
Minneapolis, St. Paul .......... 84.45 
Washington, D. C., Baltimore.... 116.00 
New York, Philadelphia ........ 118.20 
DE is ccenaeeeenveseeesaees 120.20 


Proportionately low fares to many other 
points. 


Going Limit—15 days; Return Limit— 
3 mos. from date of sale (but not later 
than Oct. 31.) STOPOVERS: Going— 
east of California state line; Returning— 
at all points. See Agents. 


Southern Pacific 


Write for folder on the Apache Trail of Arizona 
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The Ever Ready and Reliable Pen You Want 
u u 
ae F ot wal 7 = ae by them. You know us. 
e Goodyear Pen Company, , 
one of the old, reliable pen bs point ont ges Bee. of 
factories. The pen is solid is pen are full standara size 
it} ~~ fourteen karat gold and tipped It is fully equal to any pen 
with iridium, the hardest metal made to sell at $1.50 and — 
known. The barrel, cap and equal to many pens that are 
feed are made of the highest sold at $2.00 or $2.50. 
=, . + oe > ok — To present subscribers of the 
urned, hi vulcanize 
Cai dn, OVERLAND MONTHLY, the 
= management will make a pre- 
It is a self-filler and has the sent of one of these reliable 
patent non-leakable safety cap. Goodyear Fountain Pens on 
: : : # sending in the names and ad- 
Full printed instructions as to eanaal of tan aeeeuborvbare 
the filling and proper care of | : : Sean 
‘ _ $a with the price of subscription 
the pen, also printed guaran Pi. f $1.20 - b 
I} = tee, are furnished with each aS oll: Ri x, their pose Baan | u 
_ = fd of subscription,$1.20, together [J 
This pen is doubly guaranteed. (| with the name and address of 
The factory guarantees them. #9} one newsubscriber and $1.20 
We know them. We guarantee ae for his or her annual payment. 
ADDRESS ALL an QUERIES TO 
aad 7 Ll 
n La - 
OVERLAND 84 MONTHLY 
THEORIGINAL MAGA an ZINE OF THE WEST 
Founded by “— Brete Harte 
wa. 
259 MINNA STREET ns SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. -_ 
iL 1 IOL if = 















































